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This is Fort Dodge’s new tranquilizer for animals 
— the same propanediol derivative so successful in 
human medicine. Meprobamate allays nervous or 
muscular tensions and their sequelae. Usually 
effective within 30-45 minutes. Well tolerated. 


Supplied in 400 mg. tablets (bottles of 50). 


Dosage: For dogs of average size, one-half to one 
tablet 2 to 4 times daily. 


Professional literature on request. 
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first choice for immunizing cattle and swine against leptospirosis 


ANTILEPTO. 





LEPTOSPIRA POMONA BACTERIN 


During controlled studies in susceptible an- 
imals it was found: 

1. A single 5-cc. dose produced high pro- 
tective titers within 7 days. 

2. Vaccination controlled spread of infec- 
tion, reduced abortions in herds. 

3. No untoward side reactions followed 
vaccination or revaccination. 

4. immunity persisted for at least 12-14 
months in cattle. 


ANTILEPTO is for sale to licensed veterinarians only. Supplied in 25-cc. vials 
(5 doses) $1.50; 100-cc. vials (20 doses) $4.80 and 250-cc. vials (50 doses) 
$10.00. Order from your preferred wholesaler or look in Veterinary Drug Ency- 
clopedia, p. XIV 4th ed. for nearest Merck Sharp & Dohme branch. 


MERCK SHARP & DOHME 
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NEW antibacterial, antifungal ointment 


A new bactericidal and fungicidal agent, * no resistance has developed in 
Triocil is especially valuable in the treatment extensive clinical tests. 
of skin infections and other types of derma- 
toses, otitis externa, eczemas, balanitis, cuts, 
lacerations, gland infections, and other skin 
conditions where infection is a factor. 


Administration: Triocil Ointment should be 
applied directly to the affected area. It spreads 
easily and adheres well. Usually one applica- 
tion daily is sufficient, but treatment may be 
Triocil has these important advantages: repeated as often as necessary. k 
* a strong affinity for tissue, : ; ; ’ 
prolonging its action. Supplied: Tubes of 20 and 50 grams, conven- 
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NEWS COMMENT 


The Des Moines Register for Mar. 2, 1957 
lists as passed by the Iowa House (H.F. 514), a 
measure which prohibits sale, distribution or 
offering for sale or distribution, virulent hog 
cholera virus (simultaneous virus). 


Senate file 284, which was introduced by 
Senator Putney, amends chapter 166 of the 1954 
Code of Iowa by repeal of sections which allows 
an owner to take a course of instruction and then 
vaccinate his own hogs. It also prohibits sale 
or distribution of virulent virus after Jan. l, 
1960. It appears that the author of this bill 
believes that the use of virulent virus and anti- 
serum for the immunization of swine for cholera 
is no longer necessary. 


Full debate and ultimate action by the Iowa 
legislature on a live virus bill is likely. A 
new measure prepared by the Agricultural Com- 
mittee is expected to be presented to the Gen- 
eral Assembly after its recess. It appears 
almost certain that some sort of restrictive 
legislation will be passed by that lawmaking 
body this year. 


The general tone of opinions expressed thus 
far in Iowa forecast the end of a long held idea 
concerning control of this disease of swine as 
well as an era. It may prove to be a major for- 
ward step to eradication of hog cholera, the 
disease menace that has existed for over 100 
years in this country and that has killed more 
hogs than any other. Iowa produces approximate- 
ly 20% of the hogs in the United States. More 
vaccination products are used in this tradi- 
tional hog state and a higher percentage of swine 
population are vaccinated with live virus and 
antiserum than any other state of the nation. 


The proposed legislative action is a mile- 
Stone in disease control, notwithstanding that 
several states have restricted sale of live 
virus for two or more years. 


A bill has also been prepared and will be 
introduced soon in the U. S. Congress prohibit- 
ing the use of fully virulent virus after July 
1, 1958. In the event this bill becomes a law, 
it will speed legislative action in all states. 
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HOG CHOLERA VACCINE 











Viracine is the unique hog cholera vaccine S 
x made in bottles . . . not animals. You can count 
XVIII 
XL on Viracine because Viracine can be so completely controlled 
XLII 
aa and checked for sterility . . . safety . . . potency. 
XLIV ; 
LVIII 
l Problem herd? Use B.T.V.— 
= proved safe on millions 
203 of hogs. Safe, too, for pregnant sows. 
1 208 4 
LI\ 
LY | 
LIX Viracine and B. T. V.—the 
: hog cholera vaccines that can’t 
: \ compete with you at the corner 
DICINE § drug store under any label! 
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Alva, Lockhart’s erysipelas vaccine avirulent, is now available in a 


50-dose package. Because of an exclusive new Lockhart process, 50- 
dose Alva reconstitutes in seconds 


is ready to go to work 
immediately to provide a safe, durable erysipelas immunity 


Alva is vacuum stoppered for greater stability, desiccated for 
maximum potency . . . 
economical 


a live culture vaccine that is effective and 


Alva, may be used without serum unless pigs have been 
exposed to or infected with erysipelas 


In addition to Alva in 5, 25, and 50-dose packages, Lockhart also 
offers you Erysipelothrix Rhusiopathiae Vaccine, Erysipelas 


Bacterin and Anti-Swine Erysipelas Serum 
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... because DESITIN OINTMENT adheres longer to the skin areas being 
treated... does not liquefy or crumble at body temperature, nor is it 
decomposed by secretions, exudate, perspiration, urine or excrement. 
DESITIN OINTMENT, rich in cod liver oil, eases pain, itch and irritation, eliminates 


necrotic debris, accelerates smooth tissue repair in many kinds of tissue injuries 
... without sensitization or irritation. 


for professional samples and literature, write . . . Veterinary Department 
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proven results an these 
diseases of small animals 


CANINE TRACHEOBRONCHITIS (KENNEL 
couGH). In one study of 12 cases, 
FURADANTIN stopped the cough com- 
pletely within 3 to 7 days.! 

URINARY TRACT INFECTIONS. Extensively 
used in human genitourinary tract in- 
fections, FURADANTIN has also produced 
impressive clinical results in the treat- 
ment of bacterial nephritis and cystitis 
of dogs and cats.* 
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Preliminary data point to new indica- 
tions for FURADANTIN. Various reports 
describe encouraging results with 
FURADANTIN in the treatment of vagi- 
nitis in the bitch and genitourinary 
tract infections of mares.* Another ar- 


ticle concludes that FURADANTIN is an 
excellent adjunct to surgery in the treat- 
ment of prostatic abscess in the dog.3 

Like all the nitrofurans, FURADANTIN 
is bactericidal to a wide range of both 
gram-negative and gram-positive organ- 
isms. It is nontoxic to kidneys, liver and 
blood-forming organs; and develop- 
ment of bacterial resistance is negligible. 

Available as orange scored tablets of 
10, 50 and 100 mg.; and Oral Suspen- 
sion, bottle of 60 cc. 


REFERENCES: 1. Mosier, J. E.: Vet. M. 50:605 (Nov.) 1955. 
2. Belloff, G. B.: Calif. Vet. 9:27 (Sept.-Oct.) 1956. 
3. Pollock, $.:,J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 129:274 (Sept.)} 1956. 
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The most modern in 
mastitis formulas 

in the most modern 
of dosage forms... 


SPECIAL FORMULA NO. 


Ve90OO 


the formula Neomycin the dosage forms Plastet’ 
Penicillin A suspension in a 10 cc. disposable 
Polymyxin plastic syringe 
Powerful antibiotic combination 
effective against all the organisms Tube 
commonly associated with mastitis. 10 Gm. of milk-miscible ointment 


Hvdrocortisone in a collapsible tube 


Powerful anti-inflammatory action Multidose Vial 


to reduce swelling and fibrosis, 
and thereby preserve immediate and A suspension in a 100 ce. 
future milk production. rubber-capped vial 


Special Formula No. 17900 is available only to veterinarians 


Veterinary Medical Department/Kalamazoo, Michigan *Trademark 
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to provide products of the finest |=« 
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for the highest degree of 
successful veterinary practice 





wise farmer depends on the veterinarian to maintain livestock health and profits. 


The great research skills and facilities of the 
American Cyanamid Company are as devoted and 
persistent in their efforts in behalf of ever more 
and better products for the veterinary profession 
ys they are in the field of human medicine. 

And in the production of the Veterinary Profes- 
sional Line, including the POLYOTIC® Tetracy- 
cline products, Cyanamid standards of quality and 
tfectiveness are no less stringent and exacting 
than those established for products for human use. 

The same strict quality control is scrupulously 
maintained, Even packaging requirements are 
‘qual in every way. 


For it is our unswerving purpose to place in the 
hands of veterinarians an ever-increasing number 
of products of unexcelled quality and proven effec- 
tiveness to help them achieve and maintain the 
greatest measure of success in practice. 

These fine products are sold only to veterin- 
arians. 

For detailed information write to the VETERINARY 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN 
CYANAMID COMPANY, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 








P ‘‘From what has been said of this disease 
4V pn | U UL { it will be readily conceived that treatment 
nk ae | will be doubtful in its results, and in most 
U cases useless. Chief among the remedies 

} hd provided are chlorate of potash, turpen- 

U Al J. tine, carbolic acid, blood-letting, saline 


preparations, and locally — hot fomenta- 


tions, stimulant embrocations and setons.’’ 
McEachran, D.: Am. Vet. Rev. 3:102 (Jan.) 1879. 
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MGaines program of quality control, testing and 
esearch is an exacting and never-ending one. It 
Tesults in what we honestly believe is the highest 
Mandard possible in the production of dog food. 
Gaines Homogenized Meal is far more 

as imilable, more palatable and much 
Masier to feed . . . good reasons why 

Gaines is America’s largest- 

illing dog meal. 
Gaines indeed makes 

fie difference .. . 

can use Gaines with confidence 

. recommend Gaines with confidence 
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Durishment is guaranteed. 
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PROTECTION AGAINST THESE 
COMMON POULTRY DISEASES 


- coccidiosis - synovitis - heramitiasis 
- histomoniasis - salmonelloses 


Two nitrofurans—F UROXONE and FurAcin—exhibit 
unique advantages in the prevention or control of 

avian diseases. Low concentrations provide wide- 
spectrum antimicrobial activity yet permit the development 
of natural immunity. Rapidly metabolized, there is 

no danger of drug residue in tissue, even if birds are 
medicated up to the time of slaughter. The nitrofurans 
have no deleterious effect on eggs or egg production; 
provide protection to turkeys raised on range. 


FUROXONE* CONCENTRATE VETERINARY 


BRAND OF FURAZOLIDONE 
For the prevention or treatment of salmonelloses 
(fowl typhoid, pullorum and the paratyphoids) ; 
histomoniasis (blackhead) ; hexamitiasis; synovitis 
(infectious arthritis) due to a filterable agent, and 
susceptible secondary bacterial infections associated 
with C. R. D. and nonspecific enteritis. Increases 
the efficiency of food utilization at lower dosages. 


EASILY ADMINISTERED IN FEED 

in bacterial infections, FuRoxoNE Concentrate is 
used at the prophylactic level of 1.5 oz. to each 100 Ibs. 
of feed and at the control level of 3 oz. per 100 lbs. 

in protozoal infections, a prophylactic level of 3 oz. 
per 100 lbs. feed and a control level of 4.5 oz. 

per 100 lbs. feed are usually recommended. 


FURACIN® WATER-MIX VETERINARY 


ORAND OF NITROFURAZONE 
New dosage form of Furacin—an effective coccidiostat 
against E. tenella and necatrix. In cartons of 330 Gm. 
with plastic scoop, to medicate 50 gallons of drinking water. 
AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 
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---SuUCCeESS 


This age-old French proverb accurately 
describes the increased acceptance of 
Diamond Laboratories’ D-L-V porcine 
origin, modified live virus hog cholera 
vaccine. The high percentage of 1956 
D-L-V sales indicate that veterinarians 
are using more and more D-L-V every 
day. 

Added care and precautions in the 


Exclusively Owned By 





Practicing Veterinarians 
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production of D-L-V is largely responsi- 
ble for the outstanding performance 
delivered in the vaccination of millions 
of swine. 

A standard dose (2cc D-L-V with 10cc 
serum) produces solid immunity and 
erases the possibility of spreading hog 
cholera. D-L-V is made available in 
2-5-10-20 and 50 dose vials. 


*Diamond Laboratories Vaccine , 
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Lotion Veterinary. Fiorinet® (Squibb Fiudrocortisone 
Acetate) combined with Spectrocin® (Squibb 
Neomycin-Gramicidin) 


in smal 


... topical corticosteroid-antibiotic therapy with 10 to 25 
times the anti-inflammatory action of Hydrocortisone. Re. 
duces inflammation, controls itching, suppresses eruptions 
... combats secondary infection. 


Florinef-S lotion combines the anti-inflammatory. anti-pruritic, 
action of Florinef with the anti-bacterial action of Spectrocin 
for treatment of many dermatologic disorders of small animals, 
Florinef inhibits inflammatory reactions to bacterial, allergenic 
and other chemical agents, reduces erythema, suppresses 
eruptions, and combats itching. 

Spectrocin is effective against many gram-positive and gram- 
negative organisms responsible for most superficial infections 
of the skin, and combats secondary infection with both 
bacteriostatic and bactericidal action. 


Dermatitis (eczematoid, contact), anogenital pruritis, inflam- 
matory lesions with secondary infection, pustular folliculitis, 
infected cutaneous ulcers, superficial bacterial infections of 
the external ear and ear canal, secondarily infected minor 
burns or other wounds, infections following minor surgery. 


prophylactic treatment of scratches, abrasions and burns. 


l5ce. plastic squeeze bottles. 
Apply lightly and sparingly two to 
four times a day. Florinef-S is 
non-irritating and releases 
medicant readily. On weeping 
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surfaces it mixes with exudates to 
give better contact with 
affected area. 
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for everyday practice 
animal therapy 
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... topical antibiotic mT cf oO stat i 
therapy for cutaneous f 1] 
fungal infections. Fast 


acting—well tolerated— 
superior ointment base. 


Ointment Veterinary (squibb Nystatin) 


indications 

Mycostatin Ointment Veterinary has proved unusually effective for 
the rapid treatment of many superficial fungus diseases of animals, 
particularly when Candida albicans (Monilia) is the primary organ- 
sm. Previously hard-to-treat dermatomycoses can be expected to 100,000 units of Mycostatin per gm. of 


espond promptly, and monilial lesions usually show improvement Plastibase. Apply to mycotic lesions once 4 
{8 to 72 hours after therapy has been initiated. to several times daily until healed. 


Supply and Administration 


15 and 30 gm. tubes, each containing 






indida albicans has not become resistant to Mycostatin in clinical 
trials, and no systemic or other adverse reactions have been 
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bserved. Squibb’s superior Plastibase® insures rapid and thor- * Ble 28 

ugh release of the antibiotic. 7S Des 
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To prevent monilial overgrowth which often results from therapy with aad 





broad spectrum antibiotics, broad spectrum therapy and antifungal 
prophylaxis can be administered simultaneously with MYSTECLIN. 
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---11 essential vitamins and 9 vital 


eZ minerals in balance. 
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Senne e F Vionate is a vitamin and mineral diet 
"st iameet supplement especially formulated for VITAMINS 
wo dogs, cats and other small animals. Vitamin A... .37,000 U.S.P. units per ib. 
Vionate helps provide an adequate Vitamin D, ... .3,700 U.S.P. units per Ib. 
ie daily intake of fat-soluble vitamins, Vie ; Roos Se 
a B-complex vitamins and essential min- Vitamin B,............-4.5 mg. per tb. 
erals in proper ratio and balance. Vitamin B,» 
activity concentrate. .0.07 mg. per Ib. 
Indications Folic Acid..............1.8 mg. per ib. 
| Se , ' Niacin. ...........++.+.90mg. per ib. Manganese .14 
for prevention and treatment of vitamin and mineral Pantothenic Acid........45 mg. per Ib. 
lehciency diseases... as a source of additional vitamins Vitamin E..........50 Int. units per Ib. 
ind minerals for pregnant or lactating dams... to help Choline............+3,300 mg. per Ib. 
promote s¢ ( e é S axl t or ' teak e 
~ e soun 1 teeth and bones ...m iximum growth Supply and Administration 
ealth, vigor...healthy skin free from “itech”... re : , . 
mproved ie eee . . Vionate is available in 8-o0z., 2-lb. and 10-lb. 
proved muscular coordination ...good digestion... . 
t canisters. Vionate is added to food once each day, the 
*ossy coat... for follow-up therapy after stress. : 


amount to vary with size and weight of animal. 
‘LORINEF-S, MYCOSTATIN and VIONATE are available 


‘rom your pharmacy, your favorite veterinary 
‘upply house, or your nearest Squibb Branch. For Q U A L } a yY 
turther information on these or other Squibb veteri- 
lary products, write: SQUIBB, Veterinary Products 


\, eee —-THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT 
‘partment. 745 Fifth Avenue. New York 22. N. Y. 


FLORINEF, SPECTROCIN, MYCOSTATIN, PLASTI- 
BASE and VIONATE are registered Squibb trademarks. 
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‘PARLAMATE' IS IDEAL for LARGE and SMALL ANIMAL USE 


le New Atl- Spent, 


VY \ 


Apthelmintic up to 


parr 


95-100% Effective 
Rourdworm 


\ 


Nodular Wort 


DOSAGE FORMS 


“‘PARLAMATE’ Powder (contains 100° 
piperazine citrate). In preweighed 
dispensing packages convenient for 
office and field use. 

Bottles of 1 0z., 4 ozs., 1 Ib. 


‘PARLAMATE’ Tablets, 250 mg. (each 
tablet .contains the equivalent of 
100 mg. available piperazine). 
Bottles of 100 and 1,000 tablets. 


“PARLAMATE’ Liquid. (Each teaspoon- 
ful, approximately 5 cc., supplies 
250 mg. piperazine citrate, which is 
equivalent to 100 mg. available 
piperazine.) 


Bottles of 1 pint and 1 gallon. 


\ 


Safe, fast and -most effective. 
Non-toxic and easily tolerated. 


No hair or feather-staining, hepatic damage, gastro- 
intestinal irritation, or other serious side effects. 


No pretreatment starving or purging necessary. 
Very palatable. 


Easily administered in feed or drinking water, or by 
dose syringe, drench or stomach tube. 


Only 1 treatment needed. 


85-100% effective against mature and immature 
large roundworms (Ascaris) and nodular worms 
(Oesophagostomum). 


Long acting durable effect; parasites passed for 
several days. 


Economical to use. 


‘PARLAMATE’ IS NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
At Your Supplier, or Write 





CORPORATION @ 340 Canal Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
“Devoted to progressive veterinary research for the development of superior products for graduate veterinarians.” 








Sole Canadian Distributor: Veterinary Medical Supply Co. of Canada, 6579 Somerled Ave., Montreal, Que. 
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First, he figures average dose. He administers about 
half of it in 20 to 30 seconds. Gives this time to show 
its full depressant effect. Then, fractional doses— 

with intermittent pauses—until he reaches 


... smooth, controlled anesthesia with NEMB UTAL 


When you administer NEMBUTAL, onset of 
action is prompt, duration and degree of 
anesthesia are easily controlled. Anes- 
thesia is produced in three to five min- 
utes, lasts 60 to 90 minutes. One-dose ad- 
ministration means no interruptions dur- 
ing operation, no obstructing equipment. 

Muscle relaxation accompanying 
NeMBUTAL anesthesia speeds your opera- 
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tive procedure. Recovery is safe, with 
virtually no side effects. And animals re- 
main quiet several hours after operation. 

Used safely and successfully in veteri- 
nary medicine for more than 23 years, 
NeMBUTAL Sodium Sterile Solution is 


available in 100-cc. 
.multiple-dose bottles. ObGott 


®*NEMBUTAL/Pentobarbital Sodium, Abbott 
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inflammation promptly 
infection 


secretory tissue damage 


METIBIOTIC 








C 
= | eroete 
mastitis infusion vererinary = 
A tr 
Repent ite 
- ~, pe ST. Fe Os ide 
APPELLEE LESLIE LEE 
In Metisiotic the more 
potent antiinflammatory properties of MeTICcORTEN complement the wide 
antibacterial spectrum of penicillin-dihydrostreptomycin, which are bb 
bactericidal to the majority of mastitis organisms. : 
This combined action results in prompt penetration of the clogged ducts 
and high, sustained antibiotic levels. Recovery is rapid, usually following a single 
infusion, and milk production returns to normal generally within 24 to 36 hours. 





Metisiotic Mastitis Infusion Veterinary, 7.5 ce. tube, Sehering 


boxes of 12, 72, 144. 


SCHERING CORPORATION, BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Mericoaten,® brand of prednisone. 
Mrtimiotic,* brand of procaine penicillin-dihydrostreptomycin in oil with prednisone acetate. 








THERAPY 





It should have a wide the tic index and | 

in reducing inflammation and eradicating infectio 
should be nonirritating and easy to administer 

Phe economy of one-dos eatment also is important 
in veterinary medicine where the cost in time 

spent and the patient’s lowered milk production 


are of yital Importance 


...the most complete aqntiinflammatory-antibiotic 
compound, fulfills these criteria in the 
treatment of acute and chronic mastitis. 
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Sold only to 
graduate 
veterinarians 


SCHERING CORPORATION 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 


V-MB-J.217 
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bull. 


DRAMATIC IMPROVEMENT 


IN JUST 19 DAYS... 





BEFORE SELEEN—Hound had suffered from demodectic mange almost from 
birth. In spite of therapy with almost every type of skin medicament, condition 
grew steadily worse. Photo taken four days before first SELEEN treatment. 
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AFTER SELEEN—Marked improvement shows in elimination of mange mites 
and lesions, clearing of affected areas, regrowth of haircoat. Photo taken 19 
days and three SELEEN treatments after first picture. 
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And you can get equally fast control 
of nonspecific dermatoses and ecto. 
parastic skin conditions in dogs and 
cats the same way—by treating these 
pets 


WitTH 


SELEEN 


In clinical studies, SELEEN Suspen- 
sion brought complete control in 
87%, definite improvement in 
another 11%, of all nonspecific 
dermatoses cases. Moreover, you'll 
find SELEEN 


@ relieves itching and scratching, 
usually with the first treatment. 


@ cleanses skin and haircoat, te 
moves tissue debris. 


@ fills ectoparasites, such as fleas, 
lice, demodex mange mites. 


@ improves appearance, makes 
coat glossier, healthier looking. 


Easy to apply, safe to use, SELEEN 
takes only 10 or 15 minutes per 
treatment. Try it. Order from Abbott 


Laboratories, North Chicago, 
Illinois; your Abbott salesman, or 


your distributor. 


DSELEEN Selenium Sulfide, Abbott 
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now quicker relief of 
frothy bloat with effective 


BLO-TROL 





BRAND OF ACETBUTYLATE 


BREAKS THE FROTHY MASS . releases 
gases entrapped in froth in three to six 
minutes... prompt deflation in 15-30 min- 
utes through normal eructation . . . or 
if necessary, obtain faster relief through 
trocharization or stomach tube, even in 
frothy bloat. 


Pfizer 


Department of Veterinary Medicine, Pr1zER LABORATORIES, Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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Sold to veterinarians only. Available in: 

150 cc., multi-dose vials, each cc. contains 

1 Gm. of acetbutylate. 

Dosage—Cattle: intrarumenally or orally, 

20-30 cc. Sheep and goats: 5-10 cc. Dose 

may be repeated in one hour, if necessary. 
*Trademark 
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Effective—Practical 





” ae Safe Preventative 


Affiliated 


SEAND 
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WHITE HALL HLLINO!S 


For Swine Erysipelas 


AFFILIATED BRAND 


ERYSIPELAS 
BACTERIN 


A chemically killed whole bouillon culture of 
Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae precipitated and 
adsorbed by aluminum hydroxide gel, then 
concentrated. 

Scarification tests indicate Affiliated Brand 
Erysipelas Bacterin produces a good resistance 
to swine erysipelas. It is a killed culture that 
can’t set up a new foci of infection... can be 
handled by graduate veterinarians without fear 
of infection or inconvenience. 


IN SICK HERDS 


Erysipelas Bacterin has been used in sick herds 
with Anti-Swine Erysipelas Serum. The bac- 
terin is not a curative agent... the serum is. 
Serum is indicated in acutely sick herds. The 
two have been used simultaneously by many 
veterinarians with apparently satisfactory re- 
sults. The serum does not seem to interfere with 
development of an active bacterin immunity. 


a 











Affiliated 
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AFFILIATED LABORATORIES CORPORATION 


Corn Beit Laboratories, Inc. The Gregory Laboratory, Inc. 
The National Laboratories Corp. Grain Belt Supply Co. 


PRODUCED FOR AND SOLD TO GRADUATE VETERINARIANS ONLY. 
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PATENT PENDING 


A new, 
effective, and economical 
bloat preventative 


Versatile is the word for Cilopen... 
It can be especially effective when used 
in either feed or water. Just one-half 
teaspoonful (rounded) of Cilopen per 
animal, per day makes it a most eco- 
nomical method for combating tympany 
in cattle. Case reports have proved that 
Cilopen is effective in chronic tympany 
cases as well as seasonal cases. 


Cilopen is a double-action product, 
inasmuch as it contains both procaine 
penicillin G (17,000,000 units per pound) 
and methyl silicone (22.6 Gms. per 
pound). The penicillin inhibits the 
growth of the tympany producing bac- 
teria, while the silicone acts to release 
accumulated gases in the rumen mass. 
Cilopen is the original antibiotic — 
silicone tympany preventative. 


Packaged in: 
One pound jars (12 to a carton) 


Five pound jars (4 to a carton) 


DIAMOND 
LABORATORIES 


EXCLUSIVELY OWNED BY PRACTICING VETERINARIANS 
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SAFETY 


with lasting protection 
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The superior | 
hog-cholera vaccine 
for SOLID immuni 


MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS « RABBIT ORIGIN « VACUUM DRIE 
*REGISTERED TRADE MAR 
(Licensed under U.S, Patent 25189 


division of 
ALLIED LABORATORIES, Ing 
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This and other examples of industrialization 
are complicating livestock culture in many 


parts of the United States. 


( il Field Problems Confronting The Veterinarian 


W. C. McCONNELL, D.V.M., Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


ETERINARIANS are often called upon 
to examine and treat domestic livestock 
Ispected or actually sick from drinking salt 
ler, crude oil, oil residues, et cetera, from 
biluted streams, ponds, or land. In such 
ances veterinarians are called upon fre- 
Guently as expert witnesses to help the courts 
termine the rights and liabilities of persons 
volved. 


Mt is a well established principle of law that 
ly person who permits poisonous substances 
f material of an infectious nature to enter 
Stream or a pond, thereby polluting the 

, may be held liable for damages to the 
mers of animals down stream, if professional 
Simony establishes the fact. It is also a 

established legal principle that any person 
ho claims damages caused by water pollution 
Pound to prove with reasonable certainty 

injury existed and that the damages actual- 
Were caused by water pollution. Courts 

held that the party or parties responsible 
polluting water are liable for damages even 
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though such pollution does not result from 
negligence on their part. 


It is axiomatic that while a property owner 
does not own the running water, he has the 
right to a reasonable use of it as it passes by 
his land. All other owners upon the same 
stream have the same right, and no one has an 
absolute right, but is qualified by the rights of 
the other owners to have the stream substantial- 
ly preserved in its normal size, flow, and 
purity and to protect it against material and 
unreasonable diversion or pollution. The 
lower owner must submit to such loss or 
pollution caused by reasonable use. 


Mineral Tolerances Variable 


In many areas underground waters, and 
less often surface waters carry excessive 
amounts of dissolved minerals, frequently 
enough to be unpalatable or even dangerous 
to health. The U. S. Public Health Service 
has set up the following mineral tolerances 
for public supply of drinking water. 
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Non- 
Mandatory mandatory 
Upper Upper 
Limits Limits 
(p.p.m.) (p.p.m.) 
Lead 1 
Fluoride 1.5 
Arsenic .05 
Selenium OS 
Chromium (hexavalent) .05 
Copper 3.0 
Iron and manganese a 
Magnesium 1.25 
Zinc re 
Chloride 250.00 
Sulfate 250.00 
Total solids desirable 500.00 
Total solids permitted 1000.00 


No generally accepted tolerance scale for 
minerals in drinking water for farm animals 
has been set up, but it may be assumed that 
for optimum performance mineral tolerance 
must be about the same as that recommended 
for human consumption. However, in many 
areas, water of this quality is not available at 
a practical cost. While livestock will not 
voluntarily choose highly saline water when 
better water is available, they can be forced 
to adjust themselves to much higher levels 


Illustrating oil derrick, pump, and slush pond located in typical Oklahoma grazing area. Note improvised fence 





than recommended for best results. Cattlemen 
in Montana and Colorado consider a total 
solids content of 2,500 parts per million 
(p.p.m.) the maximum consistent with passable 
results. In western Australia where good 
water is unattainable, the upper limits cop. 
sidered safe are as follows: 


Poultry 2,800 p.p.m, 
Swine 4,200 p.p.m, 
Horses 6,400 p.p.m, 
Beef cattle 10,000 p.p.m. 
Adult sheep, non-lactating 12,000 p.p.m. 


It seems astonishing that animals can adjust 
themselves to these high levels of solids content, 
Of the physiological functions, lactation and 
reproduction are generally the first to be dis- 
turbed by the continuous intake of highly 
saline water. Milk and egg production may 
be much reduced or even terminated.’ 

The danger of excess toxic elements in deep 
well water is illustrated by a report of deaths 
from excessive fluoride in a well at Brittian, 
So. Dak.’ 

The writer practiced for many years in an 
area where there are a large number of pro- 
ducing oil and gas wells. It might be added 
that there were also a great number of salt 
water wells. During this time, the writer was 
called upon to examine and treat animals 


around oil installation. Sometimes inadequate maintainence of fences allows cattle to drink from this type of 
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suspected or actually poisoned by materials 
flowing or pumped from these wells. 


In such cases, the total soluble salts present 
seems to be a more important factor in the 
livestock damage than the kind or kinds of 
salts present. Analysis reveals various satura- 
tions-of sodium, calcium, magnesium chlorides, 
and sulfates, minor quantities of carbonates, 
bicarbonates, and even less quantities of other 
ions. Sodium chloride is somewhat less active 
than calcium chloride, and magnesium chloride 
is the most injurious; the injury coming, evi- 
denily, in the limited amount of water con- 
sumed by animals. The alkali solutions are 
more injurious than saline waters, the injury 
being more direct as a chronic enteritis.* 


A salt content of 1.5% appears to be the 
maximum concentration of soluble salts that 
an animal can use with safety. For lactating 
animals the limit is lower. Sheep are more 
resistant than cattle and cattle more than hogs. 
Sheep have been able to exist on 2.5% sodium 
chloride and 2.0% magnesium sulfate solutions. 
Cattle, not in lactation, have maintained them- 
selves On 2.0% sodium chloride. 


The inability to suckle young is noted be- 
fore injury to the mother is apparent. Dr. V. 
G. Heller, at Oklahoma A. & M. College, in 
his experiments on The Effects of Saline and 
Alkaline Waters on Domestic Livestock,* point- 
ed out the interesting observation that in no 
case was abortion produced, although the cows 
were in advanced pregnancy. Calves were 
born at regular time and developed normally. 


While the above observations have proved 
true in the writer’s own experiences in so 
far as saline and alkaline waters were con- 
cerned, it is not true in the case of crude oil, 
oil residues, et cetera. 


As a statement of fact, if livestock are well 
fed, accustomed to drinking fresh water, and 
have access to salt regularly, they will usually 
tefuse to drink saline water in sufficient quanti- 
ties to injure themselves, unless they are un- 
accustomed to oil field environment. If no 
other water is available and cattle are forced 
to drink much of the water due to its salt con- 
tion, they will be injured directly, or failing 
fo drink much of the water due to its sale con- 
tent, animals will develop a condition of partial 
slarvation, so-called salt injury, due to an 
inadequate intake of food and water to supply 
their maintenancé requirements. Consumption 
of food decreases as the water intake is de- 
creased. As a result of such partial starvation, 
constipation, unthriftiness, and other symptoms 

Unless animals are forced to drink 
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Dr. W. C. McConnell 


Recently retired from the extensive general prac- 
tice he conducted in Holdenville, Okla., for 41 years, 
Doctor McConnell is now living at Bartlesville, Okla. 


The accompanying is a brief condensation of 
many years of study and observations of some im- 
compatibilities existing between the livestock and oil 
industries. During his private practice career, his 
area of operation has been the site of amazing de- 
velopment of oil resources. Rapid development of 
oil fields over the grazing lands of cattle and sheep 
created, in some instances, unexpected hazards for 
which no precedence had been established. Resource- 
fulness of Doctor McConnell was demonstrated when 
he was called upon by livestock owners to determine 
hazards of an instance of industrialization to live- 
stock culture. Solution to the problem required dili- 
gent application, and study of symptoms of those ill, 
claimed poisoned, and those found dead in the fields 
or near streams. 


His long experience as the local practitioner with 
oil field problems is considered a valuable practical 
contribution. 


saline waters until the parenchymatous tissues 
of vital organs are irreparably damaged, they 
usually return to normal when given normal 
drinking water. 


Symptoms of Common Oil Field 
Poisoned Cases 


The symptoms of salt water poisoning vary 
somewhat, but in general are observed as fol- 
lows: Great thirst, abdominal pain, diarrhea, 
gaunt appearance, poor appetite, redness and 
dryness of the mouth, polyuria, diminished 
milk flow, and partial or complete blindness. 
The nervous symptoms are indicated by a de- 
pressing action on the central nervous system 
including weakness, paralysis of hindlegs, weak 
and rapid pulse, labored breathing, trembling, 
general paralysis, coma, and death. The latter 
occurs as a result of dehydration of body 
tissues. 


In addition to many of the above symptoms, 
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swine often exhibit profuse salivation, intense 
thirst, purging, vomiting, extreme nervousness, 
convulsions, champing of the jaws, sometimes 


walking in circles, blindness, pressing head © 


against solid objects, and evidence of pain as 
a result of the irritation of the kidneys and 
bladder; temperature remains unchanged. The 
ultimate cause of death is asphyxia. 


In acute salt water poisoning, postmortem 
lesions include slight congestion of the entire 
digestive tract. Mucosa of the abomasum in 
cattle and stomach in hogs is swollen. Marked 
edema of the first portion of the small intes- 
tines which is usually empty, is revealed upon 
necropsy; lymph glands and spleen are usually 
normal, there is some congestion of the par- 
enchymatous tissues of other vital organs, 
marked engorgement of subcutaneous vessels, 
bladder distended and mucous membranes 
hyperemic; kidneys are enlarged, deep red, 
and the capsule adherent and arteries and veins 
hyperemic. Blood may be bright red and 
thin. If death following poisoning is rapid, 
postmortem findings are not always pro- 
nounced. 


In cases of continuous salt water poisoning, 
autospy may reveal hardening of the liver, 
small kidneys and adherent capsule, cystitis, 
hypertropic spleen, and chronic gastroen- 
teritis. 


Treatment consists of liberal amounts of 
water to overcome dehydration and eliminate 
salt in the urine. Mucilages, vegetable and 
mineral oils, are given orally and camphorated 
oil is injected intramuscularly. Spirits of am- 
monia and other stimulants may be employed 
as indicated. Calcium gluconate has been 
recommended by Wautie.* 


Ordinarily crude oil is only injurious when 
consumed in large quantities or when it con- 
tacts a large surface of the body. Not infre- 
quently a certain number of cattle in large 
herds will deliberately consume crude oil, high 
test gasoline, and petroleum products. The 
more recently the crude oil has been produced, 
the more volatile constituents it contains, and 
if much is consumed animals become intox- 
icated, may or may not regurgitate oil, and 
succumb suddenly of peracute bloat. Sudden 
death is due primarily to the rapid expansion 
of the highly volatile constituents. 


Pupils are dilated, heart beats and respira- 
tion are accelerated, and temperature is ele- 
vated usually. Oil is frequently detected around 
the muzzle and anal region, as well as blotches 
over the body surface, where switched by the 
tail, by walking in the oil, rubbing against each 
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other, or by other means of contact. Crude gjj 
is detected in the feces, urine is dark, scanty 
and malodorous. Muscular incoordination ge. 
velopes, which is followed by death. Mild cage, 
usually recover but do not make profitable 
gains. 

Postmortem examination reveals a high state 
of inflammation and thickening of the mucoy 
membranes of all sections of the intestinal 
tract. The kidneys are hemorrhagic, the blad. 
der is markedly inflamed and thickened, liver js 
highly inflamed, spleen is somewhat atrophied 
and hardened, and usually there is congestion 
of the thoracic organs; in some cases pnev- 
monia may be observed. 


Treatment 


Treatment for oil poisoning consists in the 
early use of the stomach tube, rumen evacuants 
(hypodermic and oral), digestive stimulants, 
calcium gluconate, dextrose, and heart stimu 
lants. Bran and oats diet with small amounts 
of prairie hay is recommended. 


Heavy Metal Poisoning 


Another problem sometimes met with in the 
oil fields is heavy metal poisoning, principally 
lead poisoning from discarded containers, 
paint, pipe joint compound, and similar prod- 
ucts. Ruminants lick these heavy metal poisons 
because of their salty taste. Lead and lead 
compounds in contact with the mucous mem- 
branes act as corrosives. After absorption lead 
acts as an irritant to the nerve centers, par- 
ticularly upon the phychic and the motor cen- 
ters of the cortex of the cerebral hemisphere 
and upon the vasomoter centers. It causes 
atrophy of the peripheral motor never endings 
which results in paralysis of striated muscles. 


In acute poisoning the abomasum and small 
intestines may be extremely hemorrhagic. 
Marked degeneration of the liver resulting ina 
yellowing may be noted. The degree of 
acuteness would control the amount of liver 
change. Calves frequently display excitable 
symptoms such as muscular spasms, champing 
of the jaws, staggering, blindness, rolling of 
the eyes, frothing at the mouth, or an over 
abundance of saliva. The calf may show lack 
of appetite, colic, and constipation, followed 
by diarrhea due to mucosal irritation. A period 
of stimulation or excitement can bring about 
the nervous reactions described previously. The 
temperature may be elevated. 


The use of monocalcium disodium ethylene 
diamine tetra-acetic acid (CaNa, EDTA, com 
monly called calcium EDTA) has been meet 
ing with success in the field of veterinary met 
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icine as well as human medicine. The calcium 
jn in the presence of heavy metals sets up a 
chemical reaction which releases the calcium 
ynd securely binds the heavy metal ion, thus 
diminating its toxicity. The lead compound is 
egentually given off in the urine. 


Oil well products and residues seem to have 
adefinite attraction to most species of domestic 
ynimals. Therefore, oil companies or lease op- 
gators are usually careful with their lines and 
ponds to avoid legal complications. On the 
other hand some owners always want someone 
dse to pay for their losses and are just waiting 
to collect indemnity from an oil company. It is 
a delicate job for the veterinarian, and he 
should be prepared to prove all statements in- 
dicating cause of symptoms and lesion revealed 
by careful examination and autopsy. 


The composition of crude oil from the same 
source varies from day to day and differs 
geatly in different parts of the world. For the 
crude oil in the Oklahoma and Texas areas, 
Brooks points out that the volatile ingredients 
are of the methane series. Henderson and 
Haggard suggest that only the volatile consti- 
tuents are apt to be toxic. No ill effect has 
been noted after exposure to these volatile in- 
gedients for several hours. If substantial 
amounts of sulfur are present (1 or 2%) as 
hydrogen sulfide, toxic symptoms develop. 
Crude oil would not be a safe laxative. Ap- 
parently the principal harm would develop 
from the sulfur compounds. These facts should 
be demonstrated as the basis for court testi- 
mony.° 

When a veterinary practitioner is called upon 
to investigate suspected pollution cases, he 
should obtain a complete history of the illness 
and ascertain under what circumstances it oc- 
curred. Thorough clinical examination of any 
sick animal is indicated, and a comprehensive 
inspection of the premises involved must be 
made. Samples of suspected water and oil for 
chemical analysis must be secured. A necessary 
adjunct is postmortem examination of all ani- 
mals recently dead with attention to obtaining 
blood samples, sections of organs and intestinal 
fluids for future analysis, or microscopic ex- 
amination if the circumstances warrant such 
further tests. 


Armed with the information obtained as the - 


result of the above procedures, the practitioner 

tan correctly and confidently inform his client 

of the cause of the trouble. Should the case be 

one of pollution and be taken to court and the 

veierinarian employed as an expert witness, he 

_ give testimony that would be difficult to 
te. 
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More on Penicillin for Bloat Control 


The routine use of an additive, like penicil- 
lin, to cattle feed as a bloat control measure, 
may have interesting possibilities in practical 
feed lots. 

Last year, Barrentine of Mississippi, reported 
that 50-75 mg. of penicillin per head per day 
(administered in capsules) could prevent the 
development of bloat on bloat-producing leg- 
ume pastures. Since then more work has been 
done along these lines. Most of it suggests 
that the practice has some possibilities. 

At the Cornell Nutrition Conference this 
past November, Barrentine reported that his 
most recent tests show that 100 mg. per head 
per day is a more effective level than the 50-75 
mg. reported earlier. In addition, 50 mg. of 
penicillin per ounce of salts seemed to be as 
effective as adding the penicillin to the feed. 


To date, there has been no approval by the 
Food and Drug Administration for the routine 
use of penicillin in formula feeds for bloat 
control. Veterinarians may, however, dispense 
it if they so chose. With the approaching 
pasture season, some practitioners may have 
the opportunity to use this procedure in prob- 
lem herds. It would be helpful to have reports 
of such trials. 

One of the most tragic losses in this bloat 
problem is the removal of cattle from lush 
pastures. Cattlemen who suffer some bloat 
losses, hesitate to use them in their feeding 
programs. This may be more costly over an 
extended period than the death of one or two 
head. 


To date, no apparent harmful effects from 


' the use of penicillin in this manner have been 


reported. 

Further experience in the field will indicate 
whether the procedure is entirely without dan- 
ger. If this proves to be safe and as effective 
as has been reported, we will have moved 
forward in livestock nutrition. The cattlemen 


‘will be encouraged to utilize legume pastures 


more fully than he may have been inclined to 
do in the past——Morris Erdheim, D.V.M. 
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Building that houses the veterinary labo- 
ratory on the Wyoming Hereford Ranch 
near Cheyenne. 


Treatment Of Coccidiosis In Beef Cattle 


E. D. BARROWS,* D.V.M., Cheyenne, Wyoming 


URING the past four years we have ob- 

served 50 cases of severe intermittent 
bloody diarrhea in yearling bulls and two-year- 
old heifers being fed for show purposes. Diag- 
nosis of coccidiosis was confirmed by micro- 
scopic examination of fecal smears. The con- 
dition was noted in heifers mainly from March 
through the middle of June and in bulls during 
June and July. 

Although death loss due to this parasitic 
disease is an important consideration generally, 
our main concern is the loss of weight and con- 
dition along with the loss of feeding time. 
Efforts have been directed toward effecting as 
rapid recovery as possible. 

Ordinarily, the first sign of an outbreak is 
a small amount of bright red blood in the 
droppings. Usually within 12 to 24 hours an 
animal showing this symptom will be passing 
almost entirely blood from the rectum. In a 





*Resident Veterinarian, Wyoming Hereford Ranch. 


few animals, this may be preceded by a thin, 
watery, profuse diarrhea. 

Most animals go completely off feed at about 
the time the bloody diarrhea begins. A few 
will continue to eat through the entire course 
of the disease but with greatly diminished ap. 
petites. Temperatures rarely go over 103F, 
and in some cases may be subnormal for brief 
periods. 

The bright red blood noticed in the early 
stages becomes almost black during the second 
24 hours. During convalescence and recovery 
feces are at first black and tarry. Still later, 
after the feces have become normal in con- 
sistency, they may exhibit a definite green 
color. Laboratory reports on the green feces 
have been negative for occult blood. 

We have used almost as many treatments 
as we have had cases in attempting to find one 
which will be effective. Originally, our treat- 
ment consisted in administration of bismuth, 
sulfonamides and mineral oil by mouth. We 

























































in general with dihydrostreptomycin were bet- 
ter than with the oral-rectal sulfonamide com- 
bination, they still left much to be desired. We 
then treated some 20 cases with terramycin®" 
by different routes; intravenous, intramuscular, 
and intraperitoneal. Although we have had 
extremely good results using oral terramycin in 
scours and bloody scours of calves, the same 
results were not obtained using this product 
in the present bloody diarrhea of older animals. 
However, terramycin intramuscular, intraven- 
ous, or intraperitoneal produced better results 
than any treatment we have used to date. 

Eight yearling bulls passing profuse, black, 
thin, tarry feces were given 0.5 gm. daily for 
five days of intramuscular terramycin deep into 
the gluteal region. No other medicament was 
used. Improvement was gradual but steady. 
All animals were back on feed in five to seven 
days. 

Six yearling bulls were treated with intra- 
muscular terramycin, 0.5 gm. daily for five 
days, with results similar to the eight noted 
above. With a dose of 1 gm., recovery oc- 





Monument honoring Prince Domino, a celebrated curred in only three days. 
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groups recovered in an average time of 10 to 14 aie é : 5 
: days, but three died on this regime. Ten ani- ae Immediately following this t gr. of 
mals in one lot were given 10 gm. of dihydro- sulfathiazole per lb. of body weight is given 

orally. Twenty four hours later repeat the 


streptomycin intramuscularly and 5 gm. orally. : : 
i sae, feeteeen ct is Fahne rte sulfathiazole reduced by one-third and 24 hours 
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The latest modern equipment in a 
well lighted laboratory. Dr. E. D. 
Barrows, resident veterinarian, does 
his own laboratory analysis. 
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Part of the 1956 bull sale group. 
Wyoming Hereford Ranch show- 
barn no. 2 in background. 
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after that sulfathiazole reduced again by one- 
third. 


In a trial with 13 animals, ten were back 
on full feed on the third day. Two required a 
second administration of 2.5 gm. of terramycin 
without the sulfathiazole on the third day. 
One required a third treatment of terramycin 
on the sixth day. In all three animals requiring 
treatment, even though the bloody diarrhea 
continued through the sixth day, animals were 
back on full feed on the fourth day. 


v v v 


Editor’s Note: As we go to press with this 
article by Doctor Barrows, resident veteri- 
narian of the Wyoming Hereford Ranch, we 
are advised that the entire holdings (land and 
cattle) have been sold. The new owners are 
Mr. G. C. Parker of Tulsa, Okla., and Mr. T. 
E. Leavey of Los Angeles, Calif. 


The new owners have announced that Mr. 
Geo. C. Lazear Il, the present manager, will 
continue in that position. He is the son of the 
late R. W. Lazear, WHR manager for some 
37 years, who suffered a fatal heart attack on 
Jan. 25, 1957. 


v v v 


Radiological Defense Course 


The Agricultural Research Service, with as- 
sistance of the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration, Atomic Energy Commission, and De- 
partment of Defense, is holding a series of 
regional meetings during April and May. The 
purpose of the meetings is to give veterinarians 
basic information about radiation, provide an 
opportunity to use radiation detection instru- 
ments and discuss problems relating to fallout 
or other contaminating radioactive material. 


The increased attention now being given to 
the use of radioactive materials for energy, 
food preservation, research, and national de- 
fense may result in problems for all veteri- 
narians. These meetings will provide each 
veterinarian participating with enough informa- 
tion on the subject to understand the nature 
of radiation problems and the measures that 
can be taken to protect animals and foods 
against contamination from this source. 


Each meeting will require two and one-half 
days with an evening session for the entire 
group on the first day. 


Federal, state and local veterinarians repre- 
senting meat inspection, animal disease control, 
public health, and the military are invited to 
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participate. 


activity during the meeting. 


veterinary 





There will be an opportunity for 
discussion of the problems in these fields of 


organizations, 


State and local 
veterinary depart 


ments of colleges, and other agencies are also 
being invited to attend. 
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Date Location Local Arrangements 
April 1-3 Room 705, 45 Dr. Meier Brodner 
Broadway, Meat Inspection 
New York 6, Branch, ARS 
me: E. Room 505, 45 
Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y, 
April 3-5 Red Cross Dr. M. R. Sebright 
Building Meat Inspection 
8th and Sycamore Branch, ARS 
Streets 3129 Spring Grove 
Cincinnati, Ohio Avenue 
Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
April 8-10 Federal Office Dr. R. B. Briney 
Building Meat Inspection 
911 Walnut Branch, ARS 
Street 23 Federal Building 
Kansas City, Kansas City 10, Kan, 
Mo. 
April 10-12 Building T-1114 Dr. C. J. Mikel 
Fort McPherson Animal Disease 
Atlanta, Ga. Eradication 
Branch, ARS 
614 Atlanta National 
Bldg. 
50 Whitehall Street, 
A 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 
April 22-24 Peters Hall Dr. C. A. Ward 
Auditorium Meat Inspection 
School of Veteri- Branch, ARS 
nary Medicine P. O. Box 537 
University of (Office—205 Post 
Minnesota Office Building) 
St. Paul 1, Minn. South St. Paul, 
Minn. 
April 24-26 Auditorium, Dr. M. M. Woods 
Interior Meat Inspection 
Building Branch, ARS 
Lloyd Boulevard 105 U. S. Court 
Portland, Ore. House (Old) 
Portland 4, Ore. 
April 29- U. S. Post Office Dr. A. F. Eckert 
May 1 and Court Meat Inspection 
House Branch, ARS 
312 North Spring 1525 U. S. Post 
Los Angeles, Office and Court- 
Calif. house 
Los Angeles 12, 
Calif. 
May 1-3 GSA Building Dr. F. W. Crawford 


300 West Vickery 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


Meat Inspection 
Branch, ARS 

315 U. S. Court 
House 

Fort Worth 2, Tex. 
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Preliminary Investigations With A Lymphocytic 
Choriomeningitis-Like Virus Recovered 


From Cattle 


S. H. RICHARDS,* B.S., and D. F. EVELETH,** 


YMPHOCYTIC choriomeningitis in man 
L and lower animals is a viral infection of 
the central nervous system, meninges, and 
choriod plexus. It is characterized by a wide 
diversity of symptoms between species. 

Armstrong and Lillie’ discovered the virus 
in monkeys while carrying on studies of St. 
Louis encephalitis. Traub* showed that this 
virus is harbored by albino mice and can be 
fatal to them. Rivers and Scott* recovered the 
virus from the cerebrospinal fluid of man. 
Armstrong and Sweet‘ reported the isolation 
of this virus from the house mouse (Mus mus- 
culus) in houses where human beings were suf- 
fering from the disease. Alice and McNutt® 
recovered the virus from a guinea pig pre- 
viously injected with a brain suspension from 
a cow. 

Three heads of cattle suspected of having 
rabies were submitted to the Veterinary Science 
Department for diagnosis. Each proved to be 
negative for Negri bodies and for rabies by 
intracerebral injection of mice. 


Case Histories 


Case 1. (Jan. 27, 1955—Robinson, N. D.) 
A steer developed symptoms similar to rabies. 
The animal was ill five days before death dur- 
ing which time it bellowed constantly, salivated 
profusely, and staggered around its stall. It re- 
fused to eat or drink and kept opening its 
mouth as though to dislodge something from its 
throat. 

Case 2. (Feb. 3, 1955) A second steer from 
the same stall had similar symptoms and also 
developed stiffness of the hind quarters fol- 
lowed by incoordination and tremors of the 
head and shoulders. Death occurred after 





*Disease Biologist, stationed at the Veterinary 
Science Dept., N.D.A.C., Federal Aid Division, North 

a ota Game & Fish ‘<7 Fargo. 

*Veterinarian, Head, Veterinary Science Depart- 
ment, North Dakota Agricultural College. 

Published with the approval of the Director, 
North ota Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Fargo, and the Commission of the North Dakota 
Game and Fish Department. 

A preliminary report was abstracted by the North 

Ota Academy of Science, 1955. IX:40. 
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seven days. 

Approximately 35 days prior to illness in 
the first animal, a sick skunk, (Mephitis 
mephitis), had been found in the stall with 
these two cattle. The skunk had not shown 
any aggressive symptoms, but appeared to be 
severely ill. It was destroyed and buried. None 
of the cattle in other stalls in the barn sickened. 

Case 3. (July 22, 1955—Sheyenne, N. D.) 
A cow became ill suddenly and bellowed con- 
stantly for a week before dying. She slobbered 
continually, was in heat, and was not aggres- 
sive. A sick skunk had been killed in the barn 
about a month previously. 

The three cattle had inflammation of the men- 
inges and congestion of brain tissues. There 
was a considerable amount of fluid in the vent- 
ricles of each. 


Experimental Evidence 


Six mice were injected intracerebrally with 
a brain tissue inoculum from the first steer. 
None of the mice developed symptoms of 
rabies and all were destroyed after 30 days. 

Six other mice were given fluid from the 
ventricles. This fluid was frozen solid when 
first removed. Seven days after the injection, 
one mouse became sick and died two days 
later. The rest developed symptoms and all 
died by the 14th day. 

Symptoms in the mice differed from those 
typical of rabies by the absence of paralysis 
in the hind quarters. Extreme weakness was 
noted, making movements difficult, but each 
animal was able to move when touched. 
Tremors which covered the anterior half of 
the body increased in intensity on the second 
day of symptoms. This was most pronounced 
in the fore-limbs and ears. 

When suspended by the tail, the mice ex- 
hibited a series of contractions and tonic ex- 
tensions of the hind quarters that were similar 
to those described by previous investigators 
for lymphocytic choriomeningitis. Death fol- 
lowed shortly after these extensions in some of 
the mice, but not in others. All developed a 
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purulent discharge from the mouth and anus 
during the last day of life. This discharge was 
found in greatest quantity on the lower jaw, 
neck, and front legs of each mouse. 

Upon examination, the liver and kidneys 
were found to be greatly enlarged. The lungs 
and spleen appeared normal while the liver 
appeared to be light brown in color. No evi- 
dence of enteritis was noted. Congestion of the 
choriod plexus and meninges was observed. 

A brain tissue inoculum from the mice, 
treated beforehand with antibiotics, was in- 
jected into the metatarsal pad of two guinea 
pigs, one, a juvenile, four weeks of age; the 
other an adult female. 

First symptoms in the immature guinea pig 
were characterized by a rough coat, loss of 
appetite and some weakness of the hind quar- 
ters. These signs developed on the ninth day 
following injection. From then until death, five 
days later, the animal lost weight rapidly. 

Symptoms were first evident in the adult 
guinea pig on the 17th day post injection. The 
animal died eight days later with a purulent 
discharge from the mouth and anus. Exami- 
nation of the viscera of both animals revealed 
no enteritis or peritonitis. 

Six, nine-month-old mice injected with fluids 
from the brain of cow no. 3, developed symp- 
toms in 28 days. These symptoms corre- 
sponded with the first group of mice described 
previously. A guinea pig injected by the 
metatarsal pad route with some of this fluid 
from the cow, developed symptoms after a 21 
day incubation period. Refusal to eat was fol- 
lowed by steadily declining weight, rough fur, 
extreme weakness in the hind quarters and a 
purulent discharge from oral and anal orifices. 
Death occurred on the 28th day. 

A raccoon (Procyon lotor) was injected in 
the sole pads of the hind feet with 1 cc. of 
inocula consisting of emulsified mouse brain 
and spleen. The mouse brain and spleen 
inocula were administered separately; the brain 
to the right foot and the spleen to the left. 


There was a 24 day incubation period before 
symptoms appeared. The animal acted sick 
and refused to eat. Its rear leg became lame. 
On the second day of symptoms, weakness of 
the hind quarters was evident as the raccoon 
was obligated to stand with its feet far apart 
and in opposite directions. On succeeding 
days, the weakness disappeared and tremors 
of the feet and forequarters developed in a 
manner similar to the mice. The weakness 
returned and tremors increased in intensity un- 
til all parts of the body were affected. During 
the last stages, the raccoon lay on its belly with 
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its nose through the floor mesh and its taj 
continually spinning in a circular motion. At 
no time did paralysis develop. The animal 
died seven days after the onset of symptoms, 

On examination of the viscera an absence of 
either enteritis or peritonitis was noted. The 
spleen and liver were enlarged and the kidneys 
appeared inflamed. Meninges were congested 
and there was considerable fluid present in 
the ventricles. 


Discussion 


A virus, that originated in cattle, produced 
typical symptoms for lymphocytic choriomen- 
ingitis (LCM) in both mice and guinea pigs, 
Dalldorf* showed the LCM virus was pres- 
ent with the virus of Carré in inocula he passed 
to dogs and monkeys. It is conceivable that 
such conditions might exist here also. How- 
ever, he was able to demonstrate the presence 
of two viruses while this investigation has 
produced only one. 

Lymphocytic choriomeningitis might also 
exist as a latent infection in the test animals. 
None of the guinea pigs or mice from our 
stock supply have shown symptoms of, or died 
from LCM previous to or during these 
experiments. Those animals that were in- 
jected with the bovine inocula were kept on 
the third floor while the stock colony is lo- 
cated on the first floor of the laboratory. 

In order to further test the possibility of 
latent infection, the mice that were injected 
with the cow brain material (animal no. 3) 
were obtained from another department in 
another building. Typical symptoms were 
produced here also. 

Many cattle submitted for rabies diagnosis 
prior to the three under discussion here had 
been tested by mouse inoculation. None of 
them produced lymphocytic choriomeningitis 
in the test animals even when fluid present in 
the brain cavity and adhering to brain tissue 
was included in these inoculations. Large 
amounts of fluid as was found in the ventricles 
of the cattle producing LCM was absent from 
other cases suspect of having rabies. 

McNutt” showed that sporadic bovine en- 
cephalomyelitis causes peritonitis in guinea 
pigs; none of which was present in our ek 
perimental animals. His description of typical 
symptoms for this disease in cattle includes de- 
pression and absence of excitation such as is 
not often characteristic for rabies. Such symp- 
toms are directly opposite to those found im 
these three cattle. 


(Continued on page 174) 
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All three measures are similar — some sections identical. 
Humphrey bill alone provides for an effective system of mandatory 
poultry inspection. This bill requires antemortem inspection of 
birds by flock, coop, hatch, et cetera, and carcass-by-carcass post- 
mortem inspection, It provides that all inspectors be federal 
employees; that the Agricultural Research Service specifically be 
delegated with inspection work; prohibits interstate shipment 
of uneviscerated carcasses; specifies sanitary requirements; defines 
such terms as unwholesome, inspection service, marking and 
labeling, official establishment, and adulteration. 


Three major mandatory poultry inspection bills have been 
introduced in the United States Senate. 
(S. 313); the Talmadge bill (S. 645), and the Humphrey bill 


They are the Aiken bill 


The 


Penalties for violations of provisions of the proposed measure 
are adequate and clear. 


Official Poultry Inspection — 


Public-Health Viewpointi 


JOE W. ATKINSON,* D.V.M., Washington, D. C. 


would like to introduce my remarks before 
l this panel by emphasizing that the primary 
concern of public health officials is to prevent 
or alleviate disease in man, including those 
diseases transmitted from animals to man. 
However, when a regulatory program is 
initiated, even though primarily because of 
public health considerations, the officials con- 
cerned must take into account all of the fac- 
tors necessary for the conduct of an adequate 
program. 


Dr. A. R. Miller has stated that a food in- 
spection service must be designed not only to 
protect human health but to satisfy all areas 
of consumer protection. Thus, a poultry in- 
spection program, in addition to protecting 
against the transmission of disease, should 
protect the consumer against all types of 
adulteration and misrepresentation. As Dr. C. 
H. Pals states with reference to meat inspection, 
official poultry inspection must assure the 
consumer that the product “came from healthy 
animals, that it was produced under sanitary 
conditions, contains no harmful preservatives, 
is not adulterated, has not been altered or 
treated to conceal inferiority and, finally, that 
it is truthfully and informatively labeled.” 


_.. 


fAddress given as part of a panel presentation at 
Conference of Public Health Veterinarians, At- 

lantic City, N. J., Nov. 14, 1956. 

*Public Health Service, 


1 Health. 
Education, and Welfare. 


Department of 
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Dr. Joe W. Atkinson 


Official poultry inspection is needed to re- 
move unfit poultry from consumer channels and 
to insure sanitary conditions during the process- 
ing and distribution of poultry and poultry 
products, thereby reducing hazards of food- 
borne disease, minimizing health dangers to 
processing-plant employees, and assuring the 
housewife that her money spent for poultry 
will purchase a clean, wholesome product 
which meets standards of consumer expect- 
ancy.*** 


Over 30% of cases in foodborne outbreaks 
reported by the states to the Public Health 
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Service, 1945-1954, were associated with poul- 
try. Reports to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
during the last three years show the injury- 
disease rate in the poultry processing industry 
to be comparatively high, generally exceeded 
only by that of a few lumber industry opera- 
tions. The standards of consumer expectancy 
with regard to foods are rather high in the 
United States, as exemplified by the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act; and the Ameri- 
can housewife does not want to spend any part 
of her food dollar for diseased poultry or for 
poultry which has been handled under insani- 
tary conditions. 


“Inspected and Passed” — By Whom? 


The poultry processor has a responsibility 
to label his product in a truthful manner, so 
as to prevent any misleading or dishonest in- 
ference to the consumer. An official food 





Fig. 1. Sanitary practices and suitable equipment 
are essential to production of wholesome poultry. 


inspection agency should make sure that the 
processor meets this responsibility. Yet, the 
agency itself has an even greater obligation to 
make certain that any official inspection legend 
placed on the product is absolutely factual and 
will not be misleading in any respect. 
Inspectors who are not employees of the 
official agency concerned, whether working for 
the processor or for some other agency, are 
not subject to direct administrative and tech- 
nical supervision and discipline by the certify- 
ing agency. In the absence of direct and 
primary allegiance to the certifying agency, 
it is possible at times that other considerations 
may take precedence over public health and 
consumer interests. Therefore, the official in- 
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spection of poultry should be carried out by 
employees of the official agency represent 
by the inspection legend placed on the prog 
uct.* 


Official Antemortem Inspection Essentigl 


Health officials agree that under an offigig) 
poultry-inspection service, both antemortem 
and postmortem inspection should be mand. 
tory.” Some birds may show obvious signs of 
illness before slaughter, but not exhibit lesions 
which will be recognized or properly evaluated 
in the few seconds ordinarily devoted to pog- 
mortem inspection. On the other hand, the 
appearance of the live bird may not warrant 
its condemnation; yet, lesions may be observed 
on postmortem inspection which call for con. 
demnation of the carcass or edible visceral 
organs. Certainly, sick birds should be cop. 
demned, insofar as possible, prior to slaughter, 
so as to prevent them from contaminating 
processing equipment and other poultry and 
poultry products, and from exposing plant em- 
ployees to the danger of infection. 

It may be helpful to briefly outline the bene. 
fits derived from antemortem inspection of 
poultry. Antemortem inspection: 

1. Reduces the frequency and degree of 
exposure of plant employees to diseases trans- 
missible from poultry to man. 

2. Minimizes contamination of equipment 
and utensils from diseased birds, and cross 
contamination from diseased to healthy car- 
casses. 

3. Assures more accurate evaluation and 
proper disposition of the poultry; (a) through 
condemnation of live birds which are observed 
to be sick, but which might not be detected 
through routine postmortem inspection alone, 
and (b), through more adequate evaluation of 
“suspect” carcasses on postmortem inspection. 

4. Contributes to early detection of diseased 
poultry flocks, and the initiation of treatment, 
segregation, vaccination, or other disease-con- 
trol measures, as well as to research and field 
investigations where indicated. 


Postmortem Inspection 


It seems that we all agree on the need for 
postmortem inspection of poultry. However, 
health officials have had considerable difficulty, 
at least until recently, in getting agreement 
from industry representatives and others that 
evisceration and postmortem inspection of each 
carcass should be required to follow immedi 
ately after slaughter and removal of the 
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Fig. 2. Antemortem examination of poultry. 


feathers. This is absolutely essential in the 
light of present day food sanitation knowledge 
and consumer expectancy. 

I believe it may be wise to review the basis 
for requiring postmortem inspection of each 
carcass. This procedure may be misunder- 
stood by those persons not familiar with the 
principles involved. Briefly stated, each poul- 
try carcass is a separate entity insofar as whole- 
someness and freedom from disease is con- 
cerned, and must be evaluated separately if the 
inspector is to assure himself that the product 
resulting from passage of the carcass will be 
in fact wholesome and unadulterated, fit to 
carry the official inspection legend. 

As expressed by Mr. Hermon Miller, di- 
rector, Poultry Division, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, USDA, the official legend goes on 
each unit, or bird, and the theory of statistical 
sampling is not applicable to poultry inspection 
—each bird must receive whatever inspection 
is considered necessary. Of course, we can 
readily understand that, since a sampling pro- 
cedure can not protect the integrity of the 
inspection legend, neither can it protect health 
and consumer interests. For such protection, 
each carcass with its viscera must be inspected. 

Why should evisceration and postmortem 
inspection follow immediately after slaughter 
and removal of the feathers? First, to permit 
adequate evaluation of any lesions present be- 
fore postmortem changes in consistency or 
appearance of tissues, organs, or disease pro- 
cesses can occur. Second, to allow adequate 
correlation of postmortem appearance with 
antemortem findings, and assure proper dispo- 
sition of all carcasses and parts. Third, to 
assure completion of evisceration and prepara- 
tion into ready-to-cook form without subject- 
ing the product to the contamination which 
tesults from usual methods of holding and 
handling poultry carcasses in the uneviscerated 
(New York—dressed) form. 
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New York-Dressed Poultry 


The contamination problem alone is reason 
enough for health officials to raise serious ob- 
jections to current practices associated with 
New York-dressed poultry." We should 
recognize, however, that these objections do 
not imply a criticism of those who recom- 
mended the sale of poultry in the uneviscerated 
form many years ago. 

Much of the poultry was dry-picked in 
those days. It was air chilled, maintaining a dry 
condition on the skin. Growth of spoilage 
organisms was thus delayed. Hanging car- 
casses on racks for air chilling prevented mass 
cross contamination from a single diseased 
or carrier carcass to healthy ones during the 
chilling process. Poultry handled in this man- 
ner was found to remain in salable condition 
longer than the “eviscerated” poultry then 
available. This can be readily understood, 
because much of the latter was not completely 
eviscerated and ready-to-cook, but was in the 
form known as drawn poultry. Some inedible 
viscera and contents were usually left in the 





Fig, 3. USDA veterinary inspector conducting post- 
mortem examination of carcass and viscera at a 
modern processing plant. 


carcasses. Incised tissues and body cavities 
were not thoroughly washed free of filth and 
contaminants, if indeed they were washed at 
all. Under such conditions, the housewife her- 
self knew it was better to buy the New York- 
dressed bird rather than one which had been 
so grossly contaminated by the drawing 
process. 

Those considerations do not apply today. 
The industry has shown that it is both possible 
and commercially practicable to eviscerate 
poultry in a sanitary manner and prepare it in 
a ready-to-cook form which has good keeping 
quality and which appeals to the shopper. 
Furthermore, present methods of handling New 
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York-dressed poultry compare unfavorably 
with those of former times. Now, the unevis- 
cerated carcasses are usually chilled in ice 
slush, cracked ice, or water. They may even 
be frozen and defrosted later in tanks of water. 
The epidermis is often removed as a result of 
high temperature scalding, eliminating this 
natural barrier to bacterial growth and pene- 
tration. 


These practices result in mass contamination 
of the birds with intestinal contents leaking 
from the vents and with other wastes, including 
those from diseased birds and from carriers of 
organisms dangerous to man such as the Sal- 
monella. This contamination occurs not just 
on the external surfaces but also permeates the 
feather follicles, and underlying tissues at 
points of incision or damage to the skin. It 
may pass by way of the trachea into the lungs, 
and even into the air sacs which are located in 
those parts of the carcass passed for food. 
Water up to 4-7% of the weight of the carcass 
is absorbed during a 2-4 hour period of chilling 
in ice slush or water contaminated by such 
wastes. 


This is not a pretty picture. It certainly is 
not one to be recommended or condoned by 
public officials. Aside from hazards to human 
health, human sensibilities are insulted. Such 
practices are contrary in every way to present- 
day concepts of sanitation in food processing 
and preparation. 

They are even more reprehensible when, as 
is often the case, the New York-dressed carcass 
is finally eviscerated and processed into an un- 
recognizable form such as soup or pie, or 
served in a restaurant, or sold as a fresh ready- 
to-cook product to the unsuspecting consumer, 
who has every reason to believe that the poultry 
carcass from which his purchase was derived 
was slaughtered, promptly eviscerated, and 
handled in a clean manner at all times. 


In the future, official poultry inspection 
services should specifically require evisceration 
and postmortem inspection of each carcass im- 
mediately following slaughter and removal of 
the feathers. 


Federal, State, and Local Action Required 


Both a mandatory, federal poultry inspection 
program and effective state and local poultry 
inspection services are needed. With regard to 
interstate commerce, the administrative diffi- 
culties involved in one state or local agency 
assuring itself of the adequacy of inspection 
and sanitary controls provided by agencies in 
other states would be a burden for some years 
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Fig. 4. Condemnation of diseased carcasses by vet- 
erinary inspector of U.S. Department of Agriculture, 


to come. Therefore, the states have pointed to 
the example afforded by the federal meat in- 
spection service, and have recommended’ that 
the federal government establish a “Require- 
ment that all dressed poultry shipped interstate 
be inspected for wholesomeness before and 
after slaughter,” and a “Requirement that all 
dressed poultry shipped interstate be eviscer- 
ated.” 


A substantial quantity of poultry, however, 
is processed in plants which ship their products 
only intrastate. Obviously, it is important to 
provide effective, official inspection services, 
either state or local, in these plants. This is 
necessary, not only to provide protection of 
health and consumer interests in connection 
with the poultry normally processed in such 
plants at the present time, but also because 
such plants might well become a “dumping 
ground” for diseased, unfit poultry in the pres- 
ence of an effective, federal poultry-inspection 
program and the concurrent absence of such a 
program at state and local levels. 


Therefore, the states have requested guidance 
from the Public Health Service in the form of 
a suggested ordinance, and technical assistance 
in the development and maintenance of effec- 
tive poultry inspection and sanitation programs 
at state and local levels.** The Service pub- 
lished suggested poultry sanitation requirements 
in April 1955, and a comprehensive suggested 
poultry inspection and sanitation ordinance is 
now nearing completion. 


Inspection and Research Both Needed 


Poultry inspection alone will not solve all 
the health problems associated with poultry. 
Even with inspection, there will be some food- 
borne outbreaks caused by contamination and 
lack of proper cooking or refrigeration of poul 
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dishes in home kitchens and commercial 
eating establishments. Undoubtedly, there will 
continue to be some incidence of illness among 
poultry processing employees. 

Nevertheless, mandatory official inspection 
of poultry is an essential first measure. It will 
effectively reduce the likelihood of foodborne 
disease outbreaks caused by diseased poultry 
or as a result of contamination during process- 
ing. It will aid in controlling the injury disease 
rate in poultry-processing plants. It will assure 
the consumer of wholesome, acceptable poultry 
and poultry products. Furthermore, it will 
form a background and supporting framework 
for the public health research and field investi- 
gations so urgently needed in connection with 
sanitary control measures in the poultry pro- 
cessing and distributing industry, and in the 
entire field of diseases affecting both poultry 
and man.” (To mention one example, we must 
learn more about the epidemiology of psittaco- 
sis in poultry and its transmission to man be- 
fore attempts at control will be completely 
successful. ) 

As a supplementary benefit, mandatory 
poultry inspection programs will contribute to 
the detection, investigation, and prevention or 
eradication of those diseases of poultry which 
are not a health hazard to man, but which are 
costly to the entire poultry industry and, as a 
result, to the purchasers of poultry and poultry 
products. (“The economic loss due to poultry 
health problems cost the American farmers 
about $300,000,000. annually .. .”°) 


Cost of inspection 


Some health officials have expressed con- 
cern over the cost of adequate poultry inspec- 
tion services. In comparison to the financing 
of other health services considered to be of 
equal or greater importance, the funds required 
for poultry inspection may seem unduly large. 
Yet, we must not forget that the cost for in- 
spection, aside from the health protection pro- 
vided, is actually a cost that is necessary in 
order to produce a food which meets the other 
areas of consumer protection and expectancy, 
Le. a necessary production cost. Furthermore, 
official inspection of all poultry would provide 
health and consumer protection to practically 
all citizens, infants as well as the aged, not just 
to a select class or age group. 

Thus, when compared to the benefits which 
will result, the cost of official poultry inspec- 
tion becomes almost insignificant. In testimony 
before the Subcommittee on Legislation Affect- 
ing the Food and Drug Administration of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
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fare, 84th Congress, Second Session, Mr. Earl 
L. Butz, assistant secretary of agriculture, es- 
timated that the total cost of the present USDA 
voluntary poultry-inspection program would 
be just slightly over $2,500,000. during fiscal 
year 1956. 


Approximately 25% of poultry sold off 
farms was inspected postmortem during 1956. 
Allowing a reasonable, smaller amount to pro- 
vide for antemortem inspection, and consider- 
ing that processing plants of smaller size and 
output would be brought under inspection, it 
may be assumed that -mandatory federal in- 
spection of poultry, both antemortem and post- 
mortem, might be provided in all plants en- 
gaged in interstate commerce at a cost about 
four times the figure quoted by Mr. Butz, or 
$10,000,000. However, even if it should cost 
as much as $15,000,000., it would still amount 
to less than $0.10 per person per year. 


Considering that the average per capita con- 
sumption of poultry is almost 30 Ib. ready-to- 
cook weight, and that much of this is consumed 
in soups, pies, salads and other forms which 
allow numerous servings from each pound, it 
is no wonder that housewives across the coun- 
try not only raise no objection to the cost for 
mandatory official poultry inspection, but gen- 
erally assume that such inspection is already 
being provided. Those who have learned other- 
wise are demanding it! 


Summary 


Official inspection of poultry is necessary to 
reduce hazards of foodborne disease, to minim- 
ize the injury disease rate in poultry processing 
plants, and to assure the American housewife 
of a clean, wholesome product which meets 
standards of consumer expectancy. To prevent 
misrepresentation and to assure protection of 
health and consumer interests, poultry inspec- 
tors should be employees of the official agency 
represented by the inspection legend placed on 
the product. Official antemortem inspection of 
poultry should be mandatory, and evisceration 
and postmortem inspection of each poultry 
carcass should follow immediately after slaugh- 
ter and removal of the feathers. A mandatory 
federal poultry inspection program and effec- 
tive state and local poultry inspection services 
are needed. Public health research and field 
investigations on the factors involved in trans- 
mission of disease from poultry, and through 
poultry and poultry products, to man are 
needed. Official poultry-inspection services 
are basically essential to the protection and ad- 
vancement of health, consumer, and producer 
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interests. Even at the highest reasonable es- 
timate, the cost of a mandatory federal poultry 
inspection service would be less than 10 cents 
per person per year. 
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Need for Eradication of 
Swine Diseases 


A program that is intended to eradicate 
vesicular exanthema and hog cholera is being 
given serious consideration by regulatory. of- 
ficials as indicated during a conference on 
these ailments. The consensus is that for the 
eradication of vesicular exanthema — in fact 
for all swine diseases—the extension and strict 
enforcement of garbage-cooking laws are nec- 
essary. It is indicated that 10% of commercial 
garbage fed hogs are now fed raw garbage. 
For the eradication of cholera the advanced 
step already taken by several states prohibiting 
the use of live virus for vaccination must be 
made general, which will require more legisla- 
tive action. It was emphasized at this confer- 
ence that several foreign countries have em- 
bargoes against American pork because of fear 
that viruses of cholera and vesicular exanthema 
in carcasses or products are potentially sources 
of danger to their animals. 


v v v 


A project to classify tuberculosis organisms 
of known reactor cattle may reveal that other 
than the bovine type of the tubercle bacillus 
is responsible for the disease in cattle. 
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Lymphocytic Choriomeningitis 
in Cattle 


(Continued from page 168) 


The evidence in the case histories suggests 
that skunks may have been instrumental jn 
transmitting the disease. Several skunks have 
been injected with the virus, but none have de- 
veloped symptoms to date. The absence of 
lymphocytic choriomeningitis in the first ex- 
periments with skunks may have been caused 
by the route of injections used. Intramuscular 
injections (adductor muscle) in both skunks 
and raccoons failed to produce the disease, 
Later the use of the sole pad route instead of 
muscular one produced the disease in a rac- 
coon. Tests of a similar nature on skunks are 
being conducted. 


Conclusions 


Three cattle, submitted for rabies diagnosis, 
were found to be negative by microscopical and 
mouse injection tests. The inoculation of mice 
and guinea pigs with fluid from the ventricles 
of cattle produced symptoms indicative of lym- 
phocytic choriomeningitis. Skunks may have 
been the vectors in the transmission of the dis- 
ease to cattle. A raccoon injected with the brain 
and spleen of the mice developed similar symp- 
toms in 24 days. Studies are continuing on 
raccoons and skunks injected with brain ma- 
terial from the original cattle involved. 
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Local Effects Of Various Concentrations Of 
Hexylcaine Hydrochloride And Procaine 
Hydrochloride On The Pudendal Nerve 

And The Infraspinatus Muscle 


J. P. ARNOLD, D.V.M., M.S., Ph.D., J. H. SAUTTER, D.V.M., Ph.D., 
R. L. KITCHELL, D.V.M., Ph.D., and L. L. LARSON, 


tain desirable characteristics. These char- 
acteristics, according to Goodman and Gilman* 
and Jones,‘ are the ability to produce anesthesia 
without damaging nerve structure, be readily 
soluble in water, stable in solution, have low 
systemic toxicity, and produce anesthesia of a 
duration sufficient for the contemplated surgi- 
cal procedure. The effort to find an anesthetic 
agent which fulfills all of these requirements 
has led to the introduction of many compounds 
for local anesthesia. One of these compounds 
is hexyleaine hydrochloride (Cyclaine®’*). 


- ope ideal local anesthetic must possess cer- 


Hexylcaine hydrochloride has received ex- 
tensive trials in man. It has been reported to 
produce anesthesia more rapid in onset’ and 
of longer duration’* than procaine hydrochlor- 
ide. 

Hexylcaine hydrochloride has been used in 
cattle as a local anesthetic agent. Roberts’ 
compared the duration of epidural anesthesia 
in cattle produced by procaine hydrochloride, 
pontocaine, cobefrin®*, and hexylcaine hydro- 
chloride and reported that the anesthesia pro- 
duced by hexylcaine hydrochloride was of 
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longer duration than that produced by the 
other compounds. McdAuliff, Phillips, and 
Steele,’ and Wheat*® reported anesthesia of 
long duration with little motor paralysis when 
hexylcaine hydrochloride is used in epidural 
anesthesia. Wheat'’ comments on the rapidity 
of anesthesia after injection in cattle. When 
used in paravertebral anesthesia, he reported 
that there was less lateral curvature of the 
spine than with procaine hydrochloride. 


Wheat”® and McAuliff et al.’ reported that 
hexylcaine hydrochloride produces rapid anes- 
thesia of long duration when used for local 
infiltration in cattle. Bullard* reported that in 
cattle it gave prompt anesthesia when used for 
local infiltration. 


Experimental Procedures 


No reports have been found in the literature 
regarding the local effects of hexylcaine hydro- 
chloride on nerves and other tissues of cattle. 
Thus it was decided to investigate the duration 
of anesthesia produced by blocking a nerve, 
the effect on the nerve, and the effect on tis- 
sues surrounding the nerve by various concen- 
trations of hexylcaine hydrochloride as com- 
pared to various concentrations of procaine 
hydrochloride. 


Methods 


Twelve animals were used in this experi- 
ment, They consisted of two female and ten 
male calves weighing from 125 to 215 lb. 


The pudendal nerve, at a site just deep to 
the sacrotuberous ligament, was selected as 
the test nerve for determining the effect of the 
agents upon the nerve and the tissues surround- 
ing it. This selection was based principally on 
the fact that when the Larson pudendal nerve 
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block technic® is used, the nerve itself is pal- 
pated to insure that the anesthetic solution is 
deposited around it. Another advantage of 
this nerve is that, in the area where the injec- 
tion is made, the nerve is surrounded by soft 
tissue thus reducing the possibility of pressure 
damage. Also, the pudendal nerve supplies an 
area of skin which is readily available for test- 
ing the onset and duration of anesthesia. 


The infraspinatus muscle, at a point just 
posterior to the acromion process of the scapu- 
la, was selected as the site for determining 
the effects of the various concentrations of the 
anesthetic agents on muscle. The paravertebral 
muscles, the site selected by Margolis, Hall, 
and Norwill,’ could not be used in this experi- 
ment as the calves had been used in a previous 
experiment in which these muscles had been 
incised. 


Procaine hydrochloride was chosen for com- 
parison with hexylcaine hydrochloride because 
of its known low toxicity both locally and 
systemically. In cattle, procaine hydrochloride 
is commonly used in concentrations ranging 
from 2 to 4%. Hexylcaine hydrochloride is 
available commercially in 1 and 5% solutions. 
The dosage used was standardized at 10 ml. 
for each pudendal nerve and in each infra- 
spinatus muscle. 


The pudendal nerve on one side was in- 
jected with a given concentration of procaine 
hydrochloride solution and the time noted 
when the injection was completed. Then the 
same concentration of hexylcaine hydrochlo- 
ride was injected on the opposite side and the 
time noted. The procaine hydrochloride was 
injected first as the hexylcaine hydrochloride 
tended to anesthetize the nerve in less time. 
The extent of anesthesia was tested by needle 
pricks and the time of onset and disappearance 
of anesthesia recorded. The same concentra- 
tion of anesthetic solution used on each side 
was injected into the infraspinatus muscle on 
that side. Seven or eight days later the animal 
was destroyed, gross changes noted, and speci- 
mens collected. The pudendal nerve in the 
area injected was removed and stretched on a 
piece of cardboard. The specimens were fixed 
in 10% formalin solution. The sections were 
cut 8 micro. thick and stained. Some were 
stained using the Holmes axis-cylinder stain- 
ing technic while others were stained with 
hematoxylin-eosin. The infraspinatus muscle 
in the area injected was removed, examined 
for gross changes and fixed in 10% formalin 
solution. The sections were stained with 
hematoxylin-eosin. 
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Results and Discussion 


It appeared from the small number of trials 
reported here (table 1) that there was an in. 
dividual variation in the duration of anesthesia 
produced by blocking the pudendal nerve jp 
calves. This variation agrees with the reports 
by Roberts’ that epidural anesthesia produced 
by 5% solution of hexylcaine hydrochloride 
lasted from 5.5 to 12 hours. McAuliff et al,’ 
and Wheat"’ also report the more prolonged 
anesthesia with hexylcaine hydrochloride than 
with procaine hydrochloride. 


At autopsy, seven or eight days after in- 
jection, no gross changes were noted in any of 
the pudendal nerves blocked with procaine hy- 
drochloride (table 1). The 1% solution did 
not produce gross changes around the pudendal 
nerve but the 2% solution produced some 
edema in the tissue around the nerve of one 
calf. This was not extensive. There were 
no gross changes around the nerves blocked 
with 3% solution of procaine hydrochloride 
but the nerve was larger than normal. The 
4% solution of hexylcaine hydrochloride pro- 
duced a gelatinous appearance in the tissues 
surrounding the nerve. This tissue could not 
be separated from the nerve without damaging 
it. The tissues around one of the nerves 
blocked with 5 per cent hexylcaine hydro- 
chloride also had a gelatinous appearance. Fat 
adhered to all three of the pudendal nerves 
blocked with 5% solution of hexylcaine hy- 
drochloride. 


On microscopic examination nine of the 23 
nerves blocked by the various concentrations 
of hexylcaine hydrochloride or procaine hy- 
drochloride revealed evidence of hemorrhage 
around the nerve (table 1). This was indicated 
by the presence of hemolyzed red blood cells 
and fibrin. Macrophages were present in some 
of the sections. Three of the nerves with 
hemorrhage had been blocked with procaine 
hydrochloride, while the remaining six had 
been blocked with hexylcaine hydrochloride. 
The hemorrhage was believed due to trauma 
by the needle used to deposit the anesthetic 
solution around the nerves. The greater preva- 
lence of hemorrhage on the side injected with 
hexylcaine hydrochloride solution may be ex- 
plained by the fact that it was injected after 
the procaine hydrochloride had been injected 
on the opposite side. Some animals became 
apprehensive after the first injection and 
tended to move when the second injection was 
made. 


The microscopic changes in the tissues 
around the nerve, other than evidence of hem- 
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orrhage, consisted of an increase in fibroblasts 
and connective tissue fibers with the greater 
concentrations of hexylcaine hydrochloride 
(table 1). This was found in the tissues around 
one of the nerves blocked with 4% solution of 
hexylcaine hydrochloride and around all three 
nerves blocked with 5% hexylcaine hydro- 
chloride. The connective tissue formation was 
not extensive but there was a definite increase 
in the number of fibroblasts and connective 
tissue fibers. Two of the nerves blocked with 
5% hexylcaine hydrochloride had more macro- 


phages in the tissues around them than the 
other pudendal nerves. One of these nerves 
had evidence of hemorrhage around it while 
the others did not. 

The 1 and 2% solutions of both hexylcaine 
and procaine did not produce any microscopic 
changes between the fasciculi of the pudendal 
nerve trunk (table 1). Procaine hydrochloride 
in concentrations of 3% and above produced 
a small amount of edema between the fasciculi 
of the nerve trunk with the exception of two of 
the nerves blocked with 5% concentration 











TABLE 1. Hexylcaine and Procaine Hydrochloride Studies: Duration of Anesthesia 
and Effect on the Bovine Pudendal Nerve 
Dura- Microscopic Changes 
tion of Changes Changes 
Ani- Side  anes- outside in 
mal Anesthetic inject- thesia Gross Changes outside Changes outside of nerve nerve 
No. used ed Hr. Min.Changes of epineurium of fasciculi fibers fibers 
133A 1%Pr.* R(1) 0:35 None None None None None 
1% Cy.** L(2) 0:35 None None None None None 
149A 1%Pr. R 0:23 None None None None None 
1% Cy. L 0:38 None Slight hemorrhage None None None 
(old) 
162A 1%Pr. L 1:16 None Slight hemorrhage None None None 
(old) 
1% Cy. R 3:19 None Slight hemorrhage None None None 
in fat (old) 
136A 2% Pr. L 1:54 None Slight hemorrhage None None None 
in fat (old), 
macrophages 
2% Cy. R 2:34 Edemainfataround None None None None 
nerve 
1A 2% Pr. R 1:04 None None None None None 
2% Cy. L 3:34 None None Slight edema None None 
ISSA 3%Pr. R 1:50 None None Edema None None 
3% Cy. L 3:45 Nerve slightly en- None Slight edema None None 
larged 
156A 3% Pr. R 2:22 Nene None Edema None None 
3% Cy. Z 3:42 Nerve slightly en- None Slight edema None None 
larged 
157A 4% Pr. R 3:39 None Hemorrhage (old), Edema None None 
4% Pr. L 3:39 Gelatinous appear- macrophages 
ance around nerve, 
nerve enlarged 
163A 4% Pr. L 3:54 None Slight hemorrhage Some edema None None 
(old), macrophages __ near edge of 
and eosinophiles nerve trunk 
present 
4% Cy. R 6:23 Gelatinous appear- Hemorrhage (old), Edema None None 
ance around en- some connective 
larged nerve tissue formation 
1IS9A 5% Pr. R 2:34 None None Slight edema None None 
5% Cy. L 6:21 Gelatinous appear- Some connective Edema, eosino- None None 
ance, fat around tissue formation philes around 
nerve adhered to it blood vessels 
160A 5% Pr. L 2:45 None A few macrophages None None None 
5% Cy. R 6:35 Fat around nerve Hemorrhage (old), | None None None 
adhered to it macrophages, some 
connective tissue 
formation, macro- 
phages 
166A = 5% Cy. L 9:15 Fat around nerve Some connective Slight edema None None 


adhered, nerve 
enlarged 


tissue formation, 
macrophages 








*— procaine hydrochloride. ** — hexylcaine hydrochloride (Cyclaine). 
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(1) — right. (2) — left. 
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which showed no edema. One of the nerves 
blocked with 4% concentration showed edema 
only between the fasciculi near the periphery 
of the nerve trunk. The 3 and 4% concentra- 
tions of hexylcaine hydrochloride produced 
edema between the fasciculi which was more 
extensive than that produced by the solutions 
of procaine hydrochloride. One of the nerves 
blocked with 5% solution of hexylcaine hy- 
drochloride showed no edema between the 
fasciculi, one had slight edema, while the other 
nerve had more extensive edema and a large 
number of eosinophiles around the blood vessel 
within the nerve trunk. 


At autopsy no gross changes which would 
have represented tissue damage were noted in 
any of the muscles injected with one of the 
various anesthetic solutions. The attempt to 
obtain sections of the area of muscle injected 
failed because the part could not be accurately 
identified at the time of autopsy. The muscle 
shifted its position according to the amount of 
the weight borne by the limb. It also moved 
when the muscle fibers were cut. Thus no suit- 
able sections were obtained for microscopic 
study. 


Summary 


The use of procaine hydrochloride in 1 and 
2% concentrations did not produce gross or 
microscopic changes in the pudendal nerves of 
calves or in the tissues surrounding it. The use 
of higher concentrations (3%, 4%, and 5%) 
showed a slight tendency to produce edema be- 
tween the fasciculi within the nerve trunk. This 
edema did not extend to the structures within 
the fasciculi. The various concentrations of 
procaine hydrochloride produced no _ gross 
changes in the infraspinatus muscle. Perineural 
injection of procaine hydrochloride in concen- 
trations from | to 5% in amounts up to 10 ml. 
was not associated with changes in the nerve 
or the surrounding tissues of calves. 


The 1 and 2% solutions of hexylcaine hy- 
drochloride appear to be a safe agent for local 
infiltration in calves. The 3% solution of 
hexylcaine hydrochloride could be used for 
local infiltration but is less desirable than the 
lower concentrations. The higher concentra- 
tions (4% and 5%) would appear not to be 
desirable for local infiltration, but may be used 
for nerve blocking as there was no evidence of 
damage to individual nerve fibers. 
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Influenza Vaccine Trials 


Some limited trials with influenza are 
progress but little of that now available is} 
ing used according to report of the U. S. 
lic Health Service. 


Physicians have yet to be convinced of: 
fectiveness of vaccines so far perfected. 7 
public, too, is apathetic because of the & 
severe illness now caused by the virus 
formerly proved virulent and may again cai 
serious outbreaks. A number of research ¢ 
ganization have assigned top scientists to 
project and are devoting vast facilities for 
tensive study from which improved prodii 
may be expected. 


v v v 


Bluetongue in Sheep 


Special government report indicates that 
flocks of sheep in 59 counties of ten states: 
representing 209,490 sheep have experiem 
bluetongue during 1956. Morbidity 
from 3 to 33% and mortality from 1 to B 
Except in one state (Utah) estimated de 
losses ranged near 1 to 5%. 4 


v v Vv 


Proposed regulations in California wi 
provide that on petition to the State Dep 
ment of Agriculture of 75% or more of @ 
owners, representing a majority of the ¢ 
in a county, the area may be declared 
cellosis control area. 
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protect 
them with 


Alotab... 


ALOTAB is Lockhart’s feline distemper vaccine. It is a formalin- 
inactivated vaccine prepared from a sterile suspension of finely 


ground, virus-laden tissues from kittens infected with feline distemper. 


ALOTAB comes in 2 cc. disposable cartridges for use 
with our one piece AUTOJET cartridge syringe. 
These cartridges are, of course, suitable 


for use with ordinary syringes. 


The safety of ALOTAB has been 


thoroughly established. “28 
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Correction Of Faulty Ear Carriage In The Dog 


N those breeds in which it is the custom 

to do ear cropping, it is not an uncommon 
complication to have either one or both ears 
fail to stand correctly. 


» The cause of faulty ear carriage following 
cropping can be due to a number of factors. 
Age when cropped, poor surgical technic, in- 
fection, improper after-care, illness, and in- 
adequate diet are a few of the complicating 
‘considerations that might explain improper ear 
carriage. 


In breeds having ears such as the Great 
Dane, Doberman Pincher, and Boxer, one of 
the most common causes of faulty carriage is 
élay of surgery, allowing the puppy to become 
too old before cropping. Muscles and cartilage 
of the ear develop in their natural hanging 
Position and it is difficult to get ears to stand 

Dperly due to tendency to assume the natural 
position along side of the head. Ridges, folds 


W. F. IRWIN, D.V.M., Tulsa, Oklahoma 


and breaks in the cartilage will be much less 
developed in the eight- to ten-weeks-old puppy 
than in the three or four-months-old individual. 
The ears of the young dog lend themselves 
much better to repositioning in the unnatural 
position above the head than will those of the 
older animal. Thick, heavy, and short-eared 
individuals are not as good risks for ear crop- 
ping as is the long, thin eared one. 


Faulty surgical technic can be blamed for 
failure of the ears to stand in many cases. 
Removal of too much skin from the posterior 
surface of the ear will cause excessive tension 
to be exerted on the suture line when edges 
are brought into apposition, resulting in mal- 
position. The infected ear always heals slowly 
and is prone to develop thick scars and ad- 
hesions along the cut edge causing the cartilage 
to buckle, thus to pull the tip downward. Plac- 
ing continuous sutures too tight has a tendency 
to pucker edges and tip the ear outwardly. 


Fig. 1. Brindle Boxer, male, four 
months of age (I.). After cartilage 
implantation (r.) 30 days later. 











Poor after-care is probably the most com- 
mon factor resulting in failure of ears to stand. 
If not properly protected they become infected, 
swelling occurs causing the sutures to pull out, 
leaving a large gaping incision line that is slow 
to heal. When healing does occur in the in- 
fected incision, extensive scar usually shrinks 
and pulls the ear out of position. 


The use of some kind of device to give sup- 
port to the ear during the healing period is a 
debatable question among surgeons. In sup- 
port of their use is the argument that they do 
keep the cut edge straight and under slight 
tension, which discourages formation of adhes- 
ions and buckling of cartilage. 


Other factors such as faulty diet, illness, and 
parasitism certainly contribute to poor results 
in ear cropping. 


Fig. 3 Illustrating technic for posi- 
tioning graft. 
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Fig. 2. Surgical intervention to un- 

dermine area in preparation to 

placing graft along cut edge on 
posterior ear surface. 


Many methods of correcting faulty ear car- 
riage following cropping have been described 
and practiced. Most of these have depended 
on the production of scar tissue in the cartilage 
to cause rigidity and an improvement in the 
upright position of the ear. Scar tissue may be 
produced by surgery, use of cautery, or the 
injection of irritants. Another method has been 
the use of foreign materials such as whale-bone 
bougies, plastics, and steel wire implanted into 
ear tissues to add support and stiffness. The 
removal of, or reposition of sections of skin or 
muscles has proven to be effective in some 
cases. 


Because of the great variation in end results 
from the before mentioned methods of repair, 
the idea of using a homogenous cartilage graft 
was conceived and tried on an experimental 
basis on several cases. Results have been uni- 
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Fig. 4. Faun Boxer, female, four 

months of age (I.) illustrating two 

types of faulty carriage. After 
surgery (r.). 


formly good, and the method has become rou- 
tine practice at our hospital. 


Cartilage Bank 


Cartilage from donor dogs is used. The 
waste cartilage left from ear cropping may be 
used, but experience has proved that the firmer 
cartilage from mature animals gives best re- 
sults. Cartilage may be harvested in consider- 
able quantity from a sacrificed donor, or fresh 
cadaver and placed in a cartilage bank. 


The procedure for collecting and banking 
cartilage material is outlined as follows: 


Mature dogs are selected as donors. Breeds 
such as Shepherds, and others with natural 
upright ears have been satisfactory. Under 
general anesthesia the ears of the donor are 
prepared for aseptic surgery. The dog is de- 
stroyed and the ears removed close to the head 
with heavy scissors or knife. The skin from 
both sides of the ear is removed by first incising 
around the edge of the ear and then pulling the 
skin away from the cartilage. Aseptic surgical 
technic is observed throughout the procedure. 
After the skin has been removed from both 
sides of the cartilage, any fascia or muscle tis- 
sue is dissected away to leave a clean sheet of 
cartilage material. The perichondrium may or 
may not be removed. There has been no evi- 
dence in our work that the presence or absence 
of the perichondrial membrane alters survival 
period of the graft. 


The sheet of cartilage is cut into strips 
three-eighths of one inch wide and about one 
and one-half inches long, then dropped into a 
Previously sterilized jar containing about 30 cc. 
sterile saline solution, 500,000 units of crysta- 
line penicillin and 1 gram of dihydrostreptomy- 
cin. The jar is sealed after determining that all 
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of the cartilage strips are immersed in the solu- 
tion, and then placed in a refrigerator at 37 C. 
for 24 hours. At the end of the 24 hour period 
strips of cartilage are removed and placed in 
individual sterilized vials or small jars, sealed, 
dated and stored in a deep freeze until needed. 


We are not certain of the true behavior of 
these homogenous ear cartilage grafts at this 
writing. Barsich and Riddell* state that fresh 
homogenous cartilage grafts resist absorption 
and cells remain viable because the tissues are 
avascular and their gel-like matrix is rich in 
nucleoprotein, which serves to protect the cells 
from hostile host antibodies. 


Peer® in his work on Transplantation of Tis- 
sue, expresses the opinion, that in general, one 
can state that no investigator has demonstrated 
that the cells in living homogenous transplants 
survive for long periods excepting possibly car- 
tilage cells, the cells of connective tissue, part 
of the cornea, the lens, and certain red blood 
cells in transfusion. 


A cartilage graft in contact with cartilage, 
or any other host tissue heals by fibrous tissue 
union rather than by cartilaginous union, and 
new formation of cartilage has not been ob- 
served in human cartilage grafts regardless of 
the presence or absence of perichondrium, or 
the youth of the graft and that of the recipient.‘ 


Cartilage grafts apparently retain their nor- 
mal mechanism of nutrition by osmotic dif- 
fusion of tissue fluids from the host bed into 
the graft rather than the method of penetrating 
capillary ingrowths. 


This work in dogs has not been under obser- 
vation for a sufficient period to render an 
opinion on the survival period of these frozen 
homogenous grafts. In one dog, a Staffordshire 
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Terrier, killed in an automobile accident two 
years after transplant, the graft appeared to be 
in its original state, but firmly attached by 
fibrous union to the surrounding tissues. The 
same was observed in a Doberman Pincher 
autopsied three years after surgery. 

Sterile, frozen homogenous cartilage grafts 
are well tolerated, there being little if any re- 
action in surrounding host tissues. 

Age and breed are important factors to be 
taken into consideration when attempting to 
correct faulty ear carriage with homogenous 
cartilage grafts. The ideal age in all breeds 
would appear to be between four and six 
months; however, in Boxers the results have 
been quite satisfactory up to one year of age. 
In Doberinans and Danes, the procedure has 
not been sufficiently successful in dogs over 
eight months of age to justify its use. 


Location of the Graft Site 


The selection of the site on the ear for loca- 
tion of the graft will depend somewhat on the 
nature of the weakness that is causing the fail- 
ure of the ear to stand. Two sites are used. A 
posterior graft placed beneath the loose skin 
on the back of the ear and close to the trimmed 


Fig. 6. Illustrating location for an- 

terior graft, undermined area be- 

tween cartilage and skin on inner 

surface of the ear, and approach 

by the leading margin, and suture 

positioning. Graft is exaggerated 
also in this drawing. 
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Fig. 5. Diagramatic outline of graft 
position between cartilage and 
skin of posterior ear surface. 
Drawing exaggerates to illustrate 
relations rather than to present 
correct proportions. 


edge, and an anterior graft,” which is placed 
beneath the loose fold of skin inside and on 
the anterior or leading edge of the ear. 


If the fault appears to be due to weakness 
of the cartilage along the trimmed edge, or a 
break across the cartilage, the posterior graft 
would be the one of choice. If the weakness 
appears to be in the leading edge, the anterior 
graft should be selected. In those cases where 
the ear is heavy and has little rigidity, both 
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Fig. 7. Left ear of this Boxer pup 

appeared to be completely broken 

to position (I.). Same animal (r.) 

30 days later, illustrating desirable 
ear carriage. 


sites may be used. In our experience, the ears 
that fall over the top of the head, will respond 
to the posterior graft alone. 


Surgical Procedure 


Aseptic surgical technic must be strictly ad- 
hered to throughout operative procedure. In- 
fection introduced into the graft bed, or a con- 
taminated graft, will lead to abscess formation 
and sloughing, necessitating later drainage and 
removal of the graft material, thus defeating 
the purpose of the operation. 

General anesthesia is employed. The stand- 
ard procedure of close clipping, cleaning, appli- 
cation of presurgical antiseptics, and _ sterile 
draping of the patient is practiced. 


Posterior Graft 


A three-fourths inch long incision is made in 
the old original cropping scar on the edge of 
the ear at least one-half inch above the break 
or area of weakness in the ear cartilage. A 
closed pair of six-inch hemostats are introduced 
into the incision and forced downward between 
the skin and cartilage for a distance of one 
and one-half inches. The jaws of the hemostats 
are forced open thus separating the subcutane- 
ous tissues between the cartilage of the ear and 
the skin on the back of the ear. In this man- 
ner a bed is prepared to receive the cartilage 
graft in a limited amount of time, and with a 
minimum of hemorrhage. 

The cartilage graft is removed from its sterile 
container and shaped to the desired size. It is 
then inserted through the incision and into the 
subcutaneous bed by aid of thumb forceps. 
Care should be taken to insure that the graft 
8 of proper size and shape to fit in the bed 
without wrinkling or folding. 

The graft is secured in position by through- 
and-through mattress sutures. Care must be 
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taken that sutures pierce the graft to assure 


that it does not slide out of position. Four 
mattress sutures are usually sufficient to anchor 
the graft in place, and bring the separated tis- 
sues back into apposition. It is desirable to place 
one of the mattress sutures across the break or 
weak area of the ear cartilage. Removal of the 
sutures will be much easier if they are tied on 
the inside of the ear. 

Suture material should be of a non-absorb- 
able, non-capillary nature. Steel wire gives 
good results. Removal of this type is painful. 
The imported, non absorbable suture material 
obtainable under the trade-name vetafil®* 
(Bengen), in size medium, has given excellent 
results in this type of surgery. 

The incision on the edge of the ear is closed 
with interrupted sutures, placed one-fourth inch 
apart. 


Anterior Graft 


A three-fourths inch incision, perpendicular 
in plane, is made through the loose skin on the 
inside of the ear near the anterior border, and 
close to the base of the conchal cartilage. With 
the aid of hemostats the skin is undermined for 
a distance of one-fourth inch in all directions 
from the edges and ends of the incision. The 
graft is shaped to fit beneath the skin in the 
undermined area. The incision is closed with 
interrupted sutures. Because of the minimum 
of hemorrhage in this area, and the firm at- 
tachment of skin to underlying structures, it is 
not necessary to use mattress sutures to secure 
this graft. 


Support Following Surgery 


For optimum results, it is best to support 
the ear in the desired upright position for a ten 


®!Dr. D. Jackson, Washington, D. C. 
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day healing period. A comfortable, light weight 
and protective cast can be made with sterile 
gauze and duo surgical adhesive.®* Immedi- 
ately following surgery, and while the dog is 
still under anesthesia, the entire ear from tip to 
base, inside and out, is coated with the liquid 
adhesive. Two thicknesses of sterile gauze are 
applied to the ear and shaped into a cast. A 
second thin coat of the liquid adhesive is ap- 
plied over the outside of the cast. The use of 
a hand hair dryer will greatly facilitate drying 
and shaping of the cast. 


After Care 


Penicillin is administered for three days fol- 
lowing surgery. The owner is instructed to con- 
fine the dog and observe closely for attempts 
at mutilation of the cast or casts. Casts are 
removed when they loosen from the skin, which 
is usually from ten to 14 days. 


Mattress sutures appear to aid in adding sup- 
port to the ear, and it is good practice to leave 
these in place for an additional five days. If 
the case was a favorable subject for correction 
by grafting, no further treatment should be 
necessary. 


NOTE: The author wishes to give recog- 
nition and credit to Dr. R. L. Butler, Small 
Animal Practitioner, Topeka, Kansas, for the 
original idea and suggestion that homologous 
cartilage grafts might be of aid in correcting 
faulty ear carriage in dogs whose ears failed to 
stand correctly following cropping. Doctor But- 
ler offered the suggestion to the author at the 
Arizona State Veterinary Medical Association 
meeting, Chandler, Ariz., December 7, 1952. 
Drawings by George Standingbear, Tulsa, Okla. 
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Poor management, malnutrition, and para- 
sitism stand foremost as contributing factors 
to the maladies affecting the estimated 22,500,- 
000 dogs in the United States today. 





®*Johnson and Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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“Leaflets Three — Let it Be” 


Poison ivy, one of the biggest plant nuisances 
to millions of individuals in the United States, 
may be losing its sting. 


The plant is making its seasonal debut ip 
most parts of the nation and, from now until 
the first frost, millions of persons probably 
will be afflicted with a temporary siege of itch- 
ing, blistering and maybe a bit of bitterness 
toward mother nature. 


But, some of the newer products on the 
market today, resulting from years of research, 
contain ingredients which not only neutralize 
itching and blistering on affected skin areas 
but also serve as a preventive. 


Parke, Davis & Company recently introduced 
a lotion (ziradryl)® designed not only to cut 
down the after effects of exposure but possibly 
to eliminate the after effects altogether, if ap- 
plied before contact. 


Poison ivy, from six inches to three feet in 
height, is from the same plant family as the 
more likeable cashew and pistachio nut trees, 
The best known forms are the bush and the 
woody climbing vine growing up the sides of 
trees, fence posts and telephone poles. 

Leaves of the ivy are its best identifying 
mark. Each leaf consists of three leaflets, the 
center leaflet having a long stalk and the 
others very short stalks. The leaf is dark green 
and shining, but the entire plant is poisonous, 
not just the leaves. 


Urushiol, the toxic principle of poison ivy, 
is what causes the trouble for those susceptible. 
Upon contact, it gains entrance to the skin, and 
its chemical (dihydroxybenzene) nucleus 
causes the irritant action. 


Although there are approximately 75 prod- 
ucts on the market for treatment of ivy poison- 
ing, only about five combine the most recent 
research findings to neutralize urushiol. 


A clinical experiment involving use of a 
zirconium-containing preparation showed that 
39 of 47 persons exposed to poison ivy ob- 
tained relief within one day after treatment 
began. Another study showed that use of a 
zirconium preparation prevented appearance 
of dermatitis from poison ivy when applied to 
skin of susceptible subjects within an hour 
after exposure. 


Zirconium is used in ziradryl and combined 
with the hydroxyl groups of urushiol neutraliz- 
ing its effect. Parke-Davis, which also has a 
cream form of the product, uses benadryl hy- 


(Continued on page 187) 
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Chlorpromazine As A Preanesthetic And 
Tranquilizing Agent In Veterinary Medicine 


JOHN H. GRAVES,* D.V.M., Levittown, Pennsylvania 


URING the last several years many thera- 

peutic applications have been found for 
the new drug chlorpromazine,’ particularly in 
psychiatry, obstetrics, and surgery. The drug 
is now widely used in the treatment of mental 
and emotional disturbances, alcoholism, nausea 
and vomiting, protracted hiccups, asthma, and 
intractable pain; it has become an important 
preanesthetic agent. In veterinary medicine, 
however, comparatively little use has been 
made of chlorpromazine, and few veterinarians 
have published their findings with the drug. 
(There is an extensive literature, of course, 
concerning the effects of chlorpromazine on 
laboratory animals.) **.*' 

This paper is a report on some 14 months’ 
use of the drug in a small animal practice; 
over 100 dogs were treated. The paper sum- 
marizes the results obtained with the drug in 
preanesthesia, minor surgery without anesthe- 
sia, the sedation of excited, irritable animals, 
the dressing of wounds, and the tranquilizing 
of animals in a state of post-traumatic shock. 


Preanesthesia: Materials and Method 


There are several persistent problems in the 
anesthetization of dogs. One is vomiting, which 
may be induced preoperatively by the prean- 
esthetic agent (e.g., morphine) or postopera- 
tively by the anesthetic (e.g., ether). Another 
is reflex irritability, which often makes intuba- 
tion difficult for the animal and trying for the 
anesthetist. At the outset one is frequently 
faced with an apprehensive or hostile animzl 
that is difficult to handle. 

Since it appeared that chlorpromazine might 
be useful in lessening these difficulties, the drug 
was administered preanesthetically in a series 
of surgical procedures with 84 dogs. Admin- 
istration of the drug was intramuscular. The 
dosage was either 25 mg., for animals weigh- 
Ing over 12 lb., or 12 mg., for animals weigh- 





*Presently associated with Research Staff, Plum 
Island Animal Disease Laboratory, Box 848, Green- 
port, Long Island, N. Y. 

iThorazine—Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


wenerital Sodium—Parke, Davis & Co,, Detroit, 
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ing from 5 to 12 lb.; none of the dogs weighed 
less than 5 lb. From 30 to 45 minutes after 
chlorpromazine administration, anesthesia was 
induced with pentobarbital sodium, thiamyl 
sodium,® or ether. (Two dogs received thiamyl 
sodium; of the remaining animals, half received 
ether, and half pentobarbital.) The route of 
administration with pentobarbital was some- 
times intravenous, sometimes intraperitoneal; 
with thiamyl administration was intravenous. 
Ether was given by the open drop method. The 
surgical procedures that were carried out are 
enumerated as follows: 


Operation No. Cases 
Ovariohysterectomy 63 
Cesarian section 2 
Intestinal section 1 
Splenectomy 1 
Fractures 

external fixation 7 
open reduction l 
Diaphragmatic hernia 1 
Abscess (superficial) 5 
Luxation of hip joint 3 


Results 


In every dog chlorpromazine had a tranquil- 
izing effect that facilitated the administration 
of the anesthetic. Bronchial reflex irritability 
seemed to be reduced, as induction of anesthe- 
sia was invariably smooth. This ease of induc- 
tion was in marked contrast to the stormy in- 
duction associated with the preanesthetic use of 
morphine. With ether, the time necessary for 
induction was generally no more than two 
minutes. With the barbiturates, the time re- 
quired for surgical anesthesia was from 10 to 
20 minutes where administration was intra- 
peritoneal, and from one to two minutes where 
it was intravenous. 


There was a reduction in anesthetic dosage 
of from 20% to 60%. it appeared that a single 
injection of pentobarbital at the reduced dosage 
would maintain anesthesia from 40 to 60 mi- 
nutes — essentially the same time provided by 
a full dose without chlorpromazine. (See chart 
I.) Only small amounts of ether were needed 
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to keep up the proper anesthetic levels; in the 
course of an operation, no ether at all was ad- 
ministered for two-thirds of the time. It is be- 
lieved that the reduction in anesthetic dosage 
made possible by chlorpromazine was a factor 
in the successful outcome of two operations 
(the intestinal section and the splenectomy) on 
animals that were considered to be poor sur- 
gical risks. Generally it was imperative to give 
a reduced dose of anesthetic to avoid undue 
prolongation of anesthesia and any danger of 
extreme hypothermia or hypostatic congestion. 

It is significant that vomiting did not occur 
in any animal, either preoperatively or post- 
operatively, even where ether was the anes- 
thetic. Emergence was quiet in all cases. Here 
again a comparison is suggested with morphine, 
which seems to lead to a stormy emergence 
whenever it is used preanesthetically. With 
chlorpromazine the animals all passed from 
anesthesia into a light sleep lasting up to four 
hours, from which they could be easily aroused. 

Chlorpromazine potentiated anesthetic to 
produce relaxation that made manipulation 
easy in the reduction of fractures and luxations. 
In both cases of cesarian section, fetal respira- 





tion was easily induced and strong; respiratory 
depression might have been expected had mor. 
phine been the preanesthetic agent. One animal 
with diaphragmatic hernia died after anestheti. 
zation with pentobarbital, and one ovariohy. 
sterectomy was fatal. 


Various Tranquilizing Uses of 
Chlorpromazine 


Pain in small animals is apt to cause excite. 
ment, which only mounts when the animal js 
thrust into strange surroundings. Instead of g 
tractable pet, the veterinarian must frequently 
deal with a highly irritable, frightened animal, 
Every direct attempt to give medical aid to 
such an animal, if only to change the dressing 
on a wound, meets with hostility. 


Chlorpromazine was administered to a num- 
ber of dogs in just such a state of irritability, 
The drug proved to be an effective tranquilizer, 
paving the way for various therapies. Special 
use was made of chlorpromazine in quieting 
dogs before minor surgery not requiring anes- 
thesia. For example, five dogs received the 
drug before the opening and draining of super- 
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EFFECT OF CHLORPROMAZINE ON PENTOBARBITAL DOSAGE 
REQUIRED FOR SATISFACTORY SURGICAL ANAESTHESIA 


Anesthetic Dose of Pentobarbital ince.( /¢ec.=60mg.) 
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ficial abscesses; throughout these procedures 
the animals remained relaxed and passive 
gough so that only moderate restraint was 
necessary. Similarly, chlorpromazine facilitated 
the cleaning and dressing of minor but bother- 
sme wounds. As was customary, no narcotic 
was administered; but chlorpromazine pro- 
duced relaxation in the animals and evidently 
jessened their discomfort under handling. Other 
irritable conditions such as itching in eczema, 
and coughing in intractable bronchitis were 
also relieved by chlorpromazine. 

About ten dogs received chlorpromazine fol- 
lowing accidents in which most of them had 
sustained fractures. When treated, they were 
ina state of shock (blanching of the mucous 
membranes, increased and weakened pulse rate, 
supor), but no animal was unconscious or 
bleeding heavily. Here again the use of chlor- 
promazine seemed to nullify the animals’ con- 
cern with pain. No adverse effects from the 
drug were noted. 


Summary 


Chlorpromazine was used for 14 months in 
treating over 100 dogs. Single 25 mg. or 12 
mg. doses of the drug were given intramuscu- 
larly as a preanesthetic agent in 84 surgical 
procedures. Anesthetic induction—with pento- 
barbital sodium, thiamyl sodium, or ether— 
was in all cases smooth. The anesthetic dosage 
was reduced by 20—60%. Emergence from 
anesthesia was invariably quiet. No vomiting 
ocurred, either preoperatively or postopera- 
tively. Because of its antiemetic property and 
its beneficial effect on bronchial reflex irri- 
lability, chlorpromazine seemed preferable to 
morphine as a preanesthetic agent. 


Chlorpromazine proved useful in tranquiliz- 
ing excited, irritable animals for various therap- 
ies such as minor surgery and the dressing of 
wounds. It was also useful in checking itching 
and coughing, and, as “first aid” after accident, 
in relaxing dogs with fractures and other in- 
juries. 
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Ethics may be defined as the science of 
moral duty. 
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“Leaflets Three” 
(Continued from page 184) 


drochloride and camphor in ziradryl for their 
anti-pruritic benefits. 

Many home remedy treatments for ivy poi- 
soning are still popular, although questionable. 

For example, the theory of cleansing the 
affected area with a strong household soap 
and plenty of scrubbing is “an old wives tale,” 
according to dermatologists. The scrubbing 
could increase the irritation. The use of cala- 
mine lotion remains popular in treatment be- 
cause of its astringent (drying) qualities. 

In all cases, however, treatment to be effec- 
tive must begin as soon as possible after ex- 
posure. 

The poison ivy plant, which does not exist in 
Europe, was encountered about the time Amer- 
ica was discovered. First reports of it were 
written 350 years ago by Capt. John Smith, 
who landed at Jamestown, Va., in 1607 as a 
member of a colonizing expedition from Eng- 
land. 

Years have not altered the after effects of 
exposure, which closely resemble the captain’s 
written description: “. . . Being but touched 
[poison ivy] causeth redness, itching and lastly 
blisters, and which, howsoever, after a while 
pass away of themselves, without further harm; 
yet because for the time they are somewhat 
painful, it hath got itself an ill name, although 
questionless of no ill nature.” 


. v v 


Operations Cost 


In his address concerning practice econom- 
ics, Dr. C. L. McGinnis, Peoria, Ill. gave the 
following as the average costs of operations of 
a limited number of small animal hospital 
practices in the Midwest: 


Salaries (assistant & employees) 35.0% 
Drugs, biologics, etc. 10.0% 
Food for patients 5.8% 
Utilities 3.7% 
Depreciation on physical 

equipment (or rent) 4.5% 
Miscellaneous costs 8.0% 
Net Profit 33.0% 


v v v 


Public health officials are investigating the 
possibility of Clostridium welchu as a possible 
contaminate of poultry or other meat, being re- 
sponsible for outbreaks of food poisoning re- 
cently reported. 
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Clinical Evaluation Of Prednisone- 


Penicillin Combination 


, 


ETICILLIN* is a new corticosteroid- 
M antibiotic combination which appears to 
exert an effective synergistic action. It com- 
bines 10 mg. of prednisone (meticorten) ,® 
and 300,000 units of procaine penicillin G per 
cubic centimeter. The concomitant action 
produces more rapid and complete relief of 
symptoms than either drug alone in a variety 
of conditions observed in small animal prac- 
tice. Meticillin has been found to be effica- 
cious in practically all febrile conditions and 
has proved a useful adjunct when administered 
pre- and postoperatively in surgical procedures. 
Action is two-fold: 

1. Meticorten has proved valuable as sup- 
portive therapy in the treatment of shock and 
stress following major surgery or severe in- 
juries. Experimental work indicates that 
systemic stress caused by infections or trauma 
is due to relative corticoid insufficiency which 
responds to corticosteroid therapy. 

At the same time, the anti-inflammatory 
action of the Meti-steroid permits the anti- 
biotic to act more efficiently and is believed 
responsible for the more rapid action of the 
new combination reported. Meticorten assists 
animals to overcome stress of febrile condi- 
tions and operative procedures.* 

2. Gram-positive organisms are susceptible 
to penicillin. Activity of this antibiotic is 
unaffected by pus, serum, blood, or tissue fluid. 

Although it has been reported that an in- 
creasing number of penicillin-resistant micro- 
coccal (staphylococci) strains are responsible 
for various disorders the problem of resistant 
pathogens has not become clinically evident 
in this practice.’ 

The new corticosteroid-antibiotic combina- 
tion has proved efficacious in a wide range 
of disease conditions in small animals. (See 
tables 1, 2.) These include nonspecific derma- 
toses (particularly moist summer eczemas), 
otitis media, arthritis, and rheumatism, trach- 
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of this paper. 
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eobronchitis (kennel cough), and a number 
of other disorders refractory to other forms of 
therapy. It has proved especially useful for 
the treatment of wounds and abscesses in both 
dogs and cats. 


Risks of shock and infection are minimized 
by presurgical treatment which has come to 
be relied upon in our practice. Patients ap 
pear to respond by less evidence of stress and 
shock following major surgery. Secondary 
infections are of lesser concern since it is in 
almost routine use. 


Nonspecific Dermatoses 


In nonspecific dermatoses, meticillin or 
meticorten alone are equally effective, but in 
the moist or “hot spot” form of summer 
eczema the new combination of corticosteroid 
with antibiotics is even more effective than 
its parent corticosteroid. This superiority 
probably is due to the bactericidal action of 
penicillin on those infections commonly isolated 
in the “hot spot” type of lesion. (In effect, 
this finding substantiates the theory of cutane- 
ous micrococcal infection as the etiology of 
the condition.)* Dosage employed is | cc. 
for each 25 Ib. of body weight. This is a lesser 
quantity of prednisone than is usually required 
to control the condition when given alone. 
For this reason a favorable synergistic effect 
is likely. 

“The combined use of steroids and other 
antibiotics in dermatological diseases has been 
reported as constituting exceptionally effer- 
tive therapy by other clinicans. Consensus 
at this time is “that such combinations are sv- 
perior to either drug used singly.” 

Cases characterized by pruritus without 
gross lesions and those that fail to respond t 
the recommended dose of the combination 
product were treated successfully by meticortes 
alone at the rate of 1 mg. per Ib. of bod 
weight. 


Otitis Media 


Several cases which had been highly & 
fractory to other forms of therapy res 
rapidly to the prednisone-antibiotic combine 
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TABLE 1. Uses of Meticillin in Small Animals 
(Medical Cases) 
No. Results 

species Cases Diagnosis Gd. Fr. Pr. Remarks 

Feline 8 Pneumo- 5 2 1. Shortened 
nitis course 

canine 154 Summer 122 18 14 See text 
eczema* 

Feline 3 Nonspe- se. 4 Animal show- 
cific ing least re- 
dermatitis sponse given 

5 doses 

Canine 4 Infectious >. 4 Remarkable 
canine effect when 
hepatitis given early 

Canine 10 Otitis 10 Cured most 
media advanced 
(varying cases with 
degrees) supportive 

aid 

Canine 8 Tonsilitis 7. = Excellent 

response 
in 1 to3 
doses 

Feline 9 Fight in- 9 Treated for 
juries and 1 to 3 days 
abscesses 

Canine 4 Fight in- 4 Treated for 
juries and 1 to 3 days 
abscesses 

Canine 2 Tetanus 2 Both dogs 

died within 
2 days of 
onset 

Canine 2 Distemper 1 1 Euthanasia 
chorea 1 case 

Canine 21 Bronchitis 16 3 2 Responded 

well after 
2 to 4 doses 

Canine 1 Acute 1 Moribund 
perito- when ad- 
nitis mitted — 

died in two 
days 

Canine 2 Histoplas- 2 Gave tempo- 
mosis rary boost— 

Euthanasia 
performed 

Feline 3 Cystitis 3 Completely 
with pas- cleared 
sage of after 2 
blood doses 

Canine 5 Obscure 5 Pain alle- 
lameness, viated 
sprains 

Canine 2 Mammitis 2 Excellent 

response 
in 2 to3 
doses 

Canine 3 Cystitis 3 Also used 

(diluted) as 
irrigation 

Canine 3 Leptospi- 3 Dramatic 
rosis response 

in one ad- 

vanced case 

with BUN of 

380 mg./% 
APRIL 1957 


tion. In these cases a mastitis preparation 
containing prednisone and penicillin-dihydro- 
streptomycin (metibiotic)® complemented par- 
enteral therapy. 


Arthritis and Rheumatic Disorders 


Meticillin appears to give relief in cases of 
arthritis and rheumatism for longer periods 
than meticorten alone, possibly because of 
complicating low grade infections of the anal 
sacs, teeth, tonsils, or other tissues. 


Tracheobronchitis 


This troublesome condition responds well to 
the use of the new combination, most uncom- 
plicated cases requiring only two or three 
injections. Usually no other treatment was 
necessary, although in chronic cases an ad- 
ditional dosage of 1 cc. per 25 lb. of body 
weight was given on alternate days. 


Abscesses and Infected and 
Traumatic Wounds 


We have come to prefer the prednisone- 
antibiotic preparation in the treatment of ab- 
scesses and wounds in both dogs and cats. 
After the abscess is drained and the wound 
treated locally, meticillin is injected daily for 
a period of one to five days depending upon 
severity. 


Tonsilitis 


Good to excellent response was noted in 
animals treated for this condition. One case, 
a Pointer was anemic on admission (hematocrit 
1.2). Remission of fever was obtained for 
about 48 hours with one injection of 2 cc. 
Following treatment for anemia, tonsils were 
removed without complication and complete 
recovery followed. 


Virus Infections 


Meticillin has been used as_ supportive 
therapy in such virus disease as feline pneu- 
monitis and panleucopenia, infectious canine 
hepatitis, canine distemper, and others. Its 
value lies in its anti-inflammatory action and 
its inhibition of secondary bacterial infections. 


Side Reactions 


Meticillin produced an allergic reaction in 
about 10% of the cases treated. In all but 
one instance this reaction occurred within ten 


*In all cases, unless otherwise noted, the dosage 
schedule was 1 cc. per 25 lb, body weight. 
Gd.—Good; Fr.—Fair; Pr.= Poor. 
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minutes after the drug was administered, and 
was of a fairly acute urticarial nature. 

One Greyhound developed a drug reaction 
nearly two hours following administration of 
2 cc. of the drug. 


TABLE 2. Uses of Meticillin in Small Animal Practice 
(Surgical Cases) 

















No. Results and 

Species Cases Surgery Remarks 

Canine 2 Intramedullary Excellent results 
pinning—mandi- §—no osteitis de- 
bular fracture veloped—3 doses 

postoperatively 
on successive 
days. 

Canine 4 Unilateral peri- Administered 
neal hernia also 3 day post- 
(Koger method) operative. Excel- 
(polyethylene lent results. 
sponge) 

Canine 1 Corrected rectal Obtained opti- 
stricture mum results with 

3 doses postoper- 
atively. 

Canine 5 Cesarian One dose follow- 
section ing surgery gave 

excellent results 
in each case. 

Canine 6 Intramedullary 3 doses postoper- 
pinning—frac- atively gave ex- 
tured femur cellent results in 

each case. 

Canine 1 Femoral hernia Response to 3 
(bilateral) female | doses postopera- 

tively; male pa- 
tient developed 

Canine 1 Femoral hernia no swelling or 
(unilateral) male | edema of prepuce 

as usually is ex- 
pected. 

Canine 6 Pyometra Results good in 
all cases. 

Canine 2 Urinary calculi Excellent results 

(females) 

Canine 1 Bone grafting Excellent results. 
Donor graft 
soaked 24 hours 
in solution (10 
ce. N. saline, 

2 cc. meticillin, 
1 gm. strepto- 
mycin.) 

Canine 7 Dental work on Excellent results. 
aged animals Administered 
under general preoperatively 
anesthetic. Ex- 
traction of 2-8 
teeth and tartar 
scraping. 

Canine 2 Extirpation of Excellent results. 
eye (polyethylene 
sponge inserted 
in cavity) 

Canine 1 Hydrocele—left Complete recov- 
kidney—drained ery. 


and resected 
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Atkinson‘ advances an_ interesting theory 


concerning this phenomenon. He suggests 
that prednisone causes an almost immediate 
absorption of the penicillin into the blood 
stream with a concurrent reaction as is seep 
sometimes with the intravenous administration 
of certain drugs. 


Such symptoms of hypersensitivity were im. 
mediately controlled by the use of antihista- 
mines. Chlorprophenpyridamine maleate 
(chlor-trimeton® maleate), the potent, well. 
tolerated antihistamine which clinicians have 
found to be particularly effective in the pre- 
vention of reactions to penicillin and other 
parenterals, was given in doses of 10 mg. Since 
release of this product for general professional 
use, the number of undesirable reactions noted 
has been negligible. No allergic reactions have 
been observed in cats. 


Polydypsia and polyuria, frequently reported 
by dog owners following the use of prednisone 
have not been observed with the use of meti- 
cillin. 


Comment 


Meticillin is suitable for deep intramuscular 
injection with a minimum of pain or local 
tissue reaction. Following intramuscular in- 
jection of 300,000 units of penicillin in the 
small animal, penicillin blood levels can be 
detected for 24 hours, though often these are 
below that considered desirable or effective. 
Frequency of administration and dosage must 
necessarily be governed by the patient response 
and the course of the disorder; the majority of 
cases responded well to one to three doses. 


Summary 


1. Meticillin is one of the most effective 
single agents in the treatment of practically 
all febrile and surgical conditions in small 
animals. 


2. Meticillin occasionally produces the side 
reaction of allergic dermatitis, but this diffi- 
culty is easily overcome with the use of an 
antihistamine. 
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Management of Human Exposures 
to Rabies 


The medical management of patients pos- 
sbly exposed to rabies virus often presents 
difficult and serious problems. These are con- 
cerned chiefly with the alternate dangers of 
rious vaccine reactions (treatment paralysis) 
and the possibility of clinical rabies following 
unprotected exposure to virus. 

All bites inflicted by animals should be 
treated as potentially infected wounds and 
thoroughly cleansed with soap and water or a 
detergent solution. This does not preclude 
more drastic treatment if indicated. Ordinary 


antiseptics and antibiotics have no prophylactic 
value against the rabies virus but may be used 
to combat bacterial infections. A prophylactic 
dose of tetanus toxoid may be administered as 
indicated as in any other potentially infected 
wound. 

Indications for specific prophylaxis as for- 
mulated and recommended by the Expert 
Committee on Rabies of the World Health 
Organization are presented in the accompany- 
ing table. 

The hyperimmune serum referred to in the 
table is antirabies serum (Lederle). Its use is 
recommended as indicated and in accordance 


(Continued on page 193) 


Rabies — 
Indications for Specific Post-exposure Treatment} 








Condition of Animal 


During Observation 





Nature of Exposure At Time Of Exposure Period of 10 Days Recommended Treatment? 
I. No lesions Rabid os None* 
Indirect contact only 
Il. Licks 
1. Unabraded skin Rabid — None* 
2. Abraded skin (a) Healthy Healthy None 
and abraded or (b) Healthy Clinical signs of rabies Start vaccine at first signs of 
unabraded or proven rabid rabies in animal 
mucosa (c) Signs suggestive of Healthy Start vaccine immediately. Stop 
rabies treatment if animal is normal 


(d) Rabid, escaped killed 
or Unknown 
Ill. Bites 
1. Simple exposure (a) Healthy 
(b) Healthy 


(c) Signs suggestive of 
rabies 


(d) Rabid, escaped killed 
or unknown, or any 
bite by wolf, jackal, 
fox or other wild ani- 
mal 

2. Severe exposure (a) Healthy 


(Multiple or (b) Healthy 

face head or 

neck bites) (c) Signs suggestive of 
rabies 


(d) Rabid, escaped killed 
or unknown. Any 
bite by wild animal 


on Sth day after exposure** 
— Start vaccine immediately 


Healthy None 

Clinical signs of rabies Start vaccine at first signs of 
or proven rabid rabies in animal 

Healthy Start vaccine immediately. Stop 


treatment if animal is normal 
on Sth day after exposure* 
— Start vaccine immediately 


Healthy Hyperimmune serum immediate- 
ly. No vaccine as long as ani- 
mal remains normal 

Clinical signs of rabies As in‘ III, 2, (a), but start vac- 

or proven rabid cine at first sign of rabies 

Healthy Hyperimmune serum immediate- 
ly, followed by vaccine. Vac- 
cine may be stopped if animal 
is normal on Sth day after 
exposure 

Hyperimmune serum immediate- 
ly, followed by vaccine 














Suggestions of Special Committee on Rabies, World Health Organization. 

fiThese indications apply equally well whether or not the biting animal has been previously vaccinated. 
“Start vaccine immediately in young children and patients where a reliable history cannot be obtained. 
“Alternative treatment would be to give hyperimmune serum and not start vaccine as long as animal 


Temained normal. 


Hyperimmune serum to be effective must be given within 72 hours of exposure. 
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So You Have to Make a Speech 
ERNEST W. FAIR, Boulder, Colorado 


Every veterinarian at one time or another 
has to make a speech, or several of them, be- 
fore a civic group, a farm club, a convention, 
or what have you. And when that time comes 
he wants to make the best possible speech in 
the best possible manner. 

An executive friend of the writer found 
himself in such a dilemma the other day, so 
he asked that we give him some ideas that 
would help. We asked many public speakers 
pertinent questions, did some “boning” among 
the sages on the subject and came up with a 
list of suggstions which enabled our friend to 
pull through’ with proverbial “flying colors.” 


He suggested that there were undoubtedly 
some other executives who would benefit, so 
here are the pointers he found helpful: 


1. Say it your own way. If you want to 
avoid sounding like a stuffed shirt, speak in 
the same style and language you use in your 
everyday life; it wilt come natural — any other 
way will be forced. If you pick up some data 
or information somewhere, present it in your 
own words, not those of the source. 


2. Talk louder than you have to. Not only 
will you be heard clearly, but instinctively you 
will put more effort into what you say when 
you talk louder than normal. 


3. Change the pitch of your voice. One 
pitch gets horribly monotonous. Whisper 
some, yell out cn another point and use your 
normal voice, but vary the pitch of your voice 
throughout the speech. 


4. Keep your points down. You will make 
a much more lasting and worthwhile impression 
if you limit your message to three or four well 
emphasized points than if you attempt to “snow 
under” the audience with a deluge of facts and 
fancies. 


5. Leave things alone. That means the 
necktie, the watch chain, the “specs” or any- 
thing else that attracts the attention of the 
audience away from what you are saying and 
to what your hands are doing. 


6. Look good. A good appearance means 
much toward getting the favorable attention of 
your listeners, Don’t do as many business 
and professional men have a habit of doing 
. .. Making the speech in the same clothes you 
have squirmed around in all day long. 


7. Watch for repetition. Nothing ruins a 
good speech faster than constantly repeating a 
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pet cliche or even a pet word. If it’s good, it 
will register the first time it’s heard; if not, 
then it is best not even mentioned once, 


8. Stand still. Stand in the same position 
as much as possible; don’t put on a military 
drill in front of your audience. They are not 
interested in such antics. It detracts from 
what you are saying. 


9. Don’t droop. It pays to stand on your 
toes when you talk. Don’t sag or relax. | 
also pays to remain alert throughout the whole 
ordeal no matter how tired you may be, and 
give the audience the impression that you are 
full of energy and “rarin’ to go” every minute 
you are talking. 


10. Put on a good show. Your speech 
should be the high point of the evening’s pro- 
gram; do your best to see that it is. The execu- 
tive who begins his speech firmly convinced 
that he can give a better speech than the “guy” 
who preceeded him or the one who spoke last 
week IS going to give a better speech. 


11. Work hard on the ending. It doesn't 
pay to have a top notch speech and an ex- 
cellent delivery and then have the whole thing 
ruined by a bad ending. Say or do something 
the audience can enter into, can feel a part 
of, and can feel that they have really heard 
something which was worth the time they spent 
listening to you. 


12. Never apologize. Make no excuses for 
the weather, the speech, its length, the hour, 
your voice, or anything else. People don't 
want to listen to such things. If you call at- 
tention to some small thing, the imagination of 
your audience will seize upon it and magnify it. 
If there’s anything wrong, it is better to cover 
up the whole business and forget it; maybe 
no one will notice the situation anyway. 


13. Time yourself carefully. The most com- 
mon mistake of the first time speaker is to go 
to one of two extremes. He either makes his 
speech too short or too long. A good point 
can not be put over effectively in the average 
speaker’s short speech (few of us can ever 
reach the heights of Lincoln’s speech at Gettys- 
burg) and on the other hand, dragging some- 
thing out only buries it in dreariness. Timing 
is of the utmost importance in addressing any 
audience. 


14. Be careful of jokes. A joke which has 
no point in your message doesn’t belong there; 
if you must pull ’em, make sure they are well 
placed, well told and have some relation t 
your speech. Avoid dialect jokes — it takes 
an expert to put them over. 
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15. Surprise your audience. An unusual 
twist in the process of speech making always 
wins an audience’s friendliness as, for example, 
with one speaker we knew who stood on the 
platform leafing through some 100 type- 
written pages of notes as he was being intro- 
duced. We all groaned inwardly at the pros- 

of a long and very dull speech ahead of 
ys. Instead the speaker looked straight at his 
qdience and remarked that he was sure no 
one was interested in what he had worked up 
for a speech, threw the whole batch of type- 
witer paper into the wastebasket, and pro- 


ceeded to give one of the best informal 
speeches we have ever heard. 
16. Be sure of pronunciation. All of us 


have a habit of mispronouncing a few words 
ad usually are never aware of what we are 
doing. However, when these are so spoken 
even in a speech before a small audience, they 
stand out like the well known “sore thumb” 
and can ruin the whole receptiveness of an 
audience. 


v v v 
Incidence of Rabies 


Statistics on the number of cases of rabies 
inthe United States during calender year 1956 
have been reported by the Dr. J. L. Hourri- 
gan, chief, Special Disease Eradication Section, 
Animal Disease Eradication Branch, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, USDA, in a special 
branch notice. 


Material is a compilation from a question- 
naire to veterinarians-in-charge and to health 
officers in each state. 


A total of 5,846 cases of rabies were re- 
ported of which 2,592 affected dogs; 700 cattle, 
30 horses, 22 sheep, 30 swine, 371 cats, 12 
goats, and 2,079 miscellaneous domestic ani- 
mals and wildlife. This is the smallest number 
reported for any one year since 1938 and is 
iightly lower than that reported for 1955. 
Actual number of cases probably is greater 
since some are not diagnosed or reported to 
state officials. 


Texas, Louisiana, Alabama, and South Caro- 
lia have the devious distinction of highest 
incidence of rabies in all species in the order 
given. Number in these states are only a little 
greater than in the Ohio River states of Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Indiana where the disease has 
constituted a rather serious threat to public 
health for the past several years. Number of 
confirmed cases in foxes added materially to 
the totals reported in Louisiana (290), Texas 
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(138), Alabama (113), Georgia (116), Vir- 
ginia (136), and New York (99). Skunks 
determined diseased also added materially to 
total reported by California (120), Minnesota 
(106) and Iowa (105). 


v v v 


Ocular Defects Common to 
Breeds of Dogs 


Roberts in the Dec. 1956 All-Pets Magazine 
(page 49), discusses informatively, from the 
‘standpoint of heredity, visual defects in dogs 
presumably a sequence of extensive inbreeding 
practiced in the development of these animals. 
In Chows entropion is observed, though in St. 
Bernards its opposite or extropion is common. 
Dogs with short faces such as Cocker Spaniels, 
Boxers, Pekingese, and Pugs frequently have 
poor eye drainage because the lacrimal duct 
is not capable of carrying off tears so that the 
latter discharge over the face. Other breeds 
with a short head—the designated brachy- 
cephalics such as Boston Terriers, Boxers, 
Pekingese, and Pugs have prominent large eyes 
that have a tendency to leave the orbital cavity 
as a result of injury. On the other hand the 
Collie has such small deep set eyes that lid 
deformities occur. The Wirehair Fox Terriers 
and the Sealyhams have a weakness of the 
lenticular suspensory apparatus so that the 
lenses become displaced, and with glaucoma as 
a complication, result in blindness. German 
Shepherds may have pterygium resulting in 
corneal opacity. Other defects that are classed 
as congenital, are dermoids of the globe and 
even cataracts in puppies. Many of these con- 
ditions are acceptable from the standpoint of 
breed standards, but as Doctor Roberts ob- 
serves many of them are nevertheless actual 
diseases.—R. R. Dykstra, D.V.M. 


v v v 


Bacteriologists have determined that the 
virulence of the organism Pasteurella tularensis, 
etiological agent of tularemia, (rabbit fever) is 
attenuated by residence in birds. 


v v v 


Management of Human Exposure 
to Rabies 


(Continued from page 191) 


with the instructions in the pamphlet accom- 
panying the serum. Usual dosage is 1,000 
units for each 40 Ib. of body weight or fraction 
thereof. Rabies vaccine loses its potency rap- 
idly, having a total potency period of only six 
months. 
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I like the phase of veterinary medicine that 
is devoted to small animal or pet practice. It 
seems that the longer I work at it, the easier it 
becomes. That the work is easier may be good 
or bad. One of my physician friends expressed 
a truism recently when he stated that a young 
graduate works hard to establish a practice; he 
answers Calls day and night, neglects his family, 
and establishes a niche in his community. By 
the time he has a substantial clientele, he is too 
old to do all the work that is presented, so he 
neglects them or keeps uncertain office hours, 
and soon his clients go elsewhere. He has made 
the full circle and is back where he started. 

The work becomes easier as we go along for 
only one reason. We have developed a better 
understanding of the client and his pet, and 
that is what I want to visit with you about — 
clinical cases, and the people that bring them 
to you for treatment. 

Let’s start out with the fundamental point 
that you do not practice veterinary medicine 
because of any inherent right. You have had 
to earn that privilege and must now conduct 
yourself so that you may continue to enjoy it. 


By the same token, no person is under any 
compulsion to bring his or her pet to you for 
treatment. You have not sent them an invita- 
tion or called them on the phone; they come of 
their own free will. This is the foundation for 
and the basis of a doctor-client relationship. 
You have been accepted by that client as an 
expert and the minute he enters your examina- 
tion room, he owes you a professional fee. 

Remembering these fundamental points will 
help make practice easier. As an example, a 
man and his wife came to my office with a 
three-year-old miniature Doberman. They had 
moved recently from St. Louis where a veteri- 
narian had enjoyed the fullest confidence of 
this client. In the process of this satisfactory 
doctor-client relationship, this man had learned 
a smattering of medicine which he duly dis- 
tilled into several overbearing medical pro- 
nouncements. His dog was suffering from 
a severe case of tonsilitis. The animal had had 
it three times previously and each time the 
St. Louis veterinarian had administered 1 cc. 
of penicillin in the hind leg. The dog would 
be real sick for five hours and then be well. 
So that’s what he wanted and I gave the 1 cc. 
of penicillin in the nape of the neck so the 
leg wouldn’t be sore, but I also added a pre- 
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Peoria, Illinois 


scription for a different antibiotic. I guess 
penicillin was different because it took the @ 
two days to recover. The owner was g 
disturbed. If I had followed my first imp 
the resulting altercation might have gotten @ 
of reasonable control. But by tacfully alle 
this client’s scope of knowledge full play, 
together got the dog well and in time the clig 
turned out to be a fairly decent Joe. 

If one stays in practice through the ye 
one develops a sixth sense that I like to 
clinical sense. It is the ability to disting 
between health and disease. By it, you jj 
mediately decide whether a dog is sick f 
eating garbage and will recover with an ene 
or is suffering a nephritis or leptospirosis” 
some other disease. You see a female cat a 
you know it is only enjoying estrum in sp 
of the owner’s well described symptoms. 
distinguish coughs, cardiac, post-distemper, | 
bronchotracheitis, as the case may be. q 
this clinical sense that takes some of the wor 
out of practice. It also confounds the j 
student who is spending the summer with 

You'll discover on the 2:00 a.m. phone 
that one-half aspirin tablet every hour is 
good as seeing the pet, because the owner 
stay up all night anyway. By 8:30 a.m. they 
will be getting well or exhibiting sympt 
readily diagnosed. Of course there are 
ceptions, such as obviously poisoned 4 
eclampsia, or dystocia. These are few and’ 
between. 

I think only about 1% of our night ¢ 
are really emergencies. For instance, 
night there were three: A Cocker Sp 
paralyzed on his hind legs since evenin 
three-year-old Pekingese that was sneezing 
a Chihuahua that seemed in labor, but 
five days early. 

By this morning the Cocker was walking 
the owner remembered that the animal 
been loose in the alley. After an enema) 
Cocker passed material obviously from a 
age can. 

The Pekingese did have a cold all 
but not serious. It had had distemper 
puppy. 

And we delivered four good healthy 
from the Chihuahua at 10:00 a.m. by ce 
section. 
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virus 
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FREE ON REQUEST 


“life with Rover’ is an entertain- 
ig and informative 8-page book- 
let on the ancestry, diet and health- 
sore of dogs. it's for free distri- 
bution to your dog owner clients. 
Atk your local distributor for a 
Supply. 
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When DISTEMPEROID VIRUS was made available by 
Fromm Laboratories in 1939, it was the first live, biological- 
ly altered virus vaccine ever produced for use by the veter- 
inary profession against canine distemper. 

Today, the discerning veterinarian uses DISTEMPER- 
OID VIRUS as his agent of choice. 

Used prophylactically, DISTEMPEROID VIRUS con- 
fers rapid immunity in one injection and has the plus factor 
of providing protection against Hard Pad disease. Used 
therapeutically in the primary stages of distemper, it has 
no equal. 


Administer DISTEMPEROID VIRUS with confidence. 


®@ Sold to graduate veterinarians only. 
@ Contact your local distributor. 


FROMM 


Laboratories, Inc. 


Grafton, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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ARMOUR 


TABLETS ACCEPTED FREE 


simple to administer 


excellent conditioning agent for 
skin and coat 


eliminates problems of finicky ¢ 





vitamin-mineral deficiency readi 
corrected with Caminal S 


sick and normal dogs eat their 





For complete Technical data Write:| 


Manager Professional Relations 
Armour Veterinary Laboratories 
P.O. Box 511, Kankakee, Illinois 


ARMOUR 


® 


SUPPLY: Bottles of 50 Tablets. 
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Veterinary Medicine In The South-A Challenget 


BRIGADIER GENERAL WAYNE O. KESTER,* U.S.A.F. (VC), Washington, D.C. 


liked the subject you assigned me for dis- 
] cussion here — Veterinary Medicine in the 
South. It seemed like something fresh, differ- 
ent, a new interest. Yet, after some rather 
reareful researching I have concluded that vet- 
‘finary medicine in the South is not much dif- 
ferent from veterinary medicine and science 

here in this great land of ours. It in- 
volves the same people, same interests, same 
unsolved problems. Only in degree and minor 
aspects is there variance. 

Our problems are the same everywher> 
it is these problems I should like to dh. 
here. 

First, who makes up the veterinary profes- 
sion? The best veterinary schools in the world 
are here in this country and Canada — 19 of 
them turning out about 1,000 graduates a 
year. These graduates spend six to eight years 
m college being thoroughly schooled in the 

sic and medical sciences on a level com- 

rable to the schooling received by doctors 
medicine — the difference being principally 
the veterinarian studied all animals and 
also schooled in the agricultural sciences 
Whereas the physician is concerned only with 
human animal. A vast majority of the 

Ountry’s veterinarians have been graduated 

hin the past 15 years — so we are a young 

bfession — so to speak. 
| What are these doctors of veterinary medi- 
fine doing and where are they located? Of the 
18,000 in the United States only two thirds are 
engaged in the practice of clinical veterinary 
tdicine. Most people are astonished to learn 
teaching, research, commercial industry, 
Gisease regulatory programs, and public health 
ivities demand the services of one third of 
profession — a demand that is ever in- 
sing. Of interest here is the fact that nearly 
fourth of our 18,000 veterinarians are 
fated in the 14 southern states — 180 here 

Louisiana. 

)While there is room for many more in this 

» aS well as the rest of the 48, we have 
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adress presented at the dedication program, 
re Medical Research Center, Louisiana 
Stat 8 University, Baton Rouge, January 29, 1957. 
i veneral Kester is President of the A.V.M.A. Of- 
Mice of the wurseon General, Hdq. U. S. Air Force, 
hington 25, D. C. 
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Louisiana Veterinary Research Center 


Research facilities costing more than $600,000. 
have been added to the Veterinary Research Center 
at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. Dedica- 
tion ceremonies were held on January 29, 1957, in 
conjunction with the 26th Annual Conference for Vet- 
erinarians, at which occasion Brig. Gen. Wayne O. 
Kester, president of the A.V.M.A., delivered the ad- 
dress published herewith. Other promi 
included Dr. B. T. Simms, director of Animal Biesese 
and Parasite Research Branch, Agricultural Research 
Service, USDA, and Mr. Kenneth Cagle, Lake Charles 
cattleman and member of the House of Representa- 
tives. 





The expanded Center consists of six animal lab- 
oratory buildings and a large two-story addition to 
the Dalrymple Memorial Laboratory. Special labora- 
tory equipment has been made available to make 
possible a variety of studies; designed to search for 
answers to some of the South's livestock disease 
problems. 


Dr. W. T. Oglesby, head of the Department of 
Veterinary Science, and director of the Center stated 
that projects had already begun on anaplasmosis, 
leptospirosis, gastrointestinal parasitism, and vibrio- 
sis. These especially were scheduled for exhaustive 
research at the request of veterinarians and farmers 
because of seriousness of losses caused by attacks. 
A | , fore le, was estimated to be re- 
sponsible for “$10,000,000. annual loss in the south- 
ern states. 





A staff of nine researchers are now engaged in 
the studies, with several more to be added in the 
near future. 


arrived at a point where this country is no 
longer confronted with a shortage of veter- 
inarians. We now have and will continue to 
have a mature, vigorous, well-trained, and 
well qualified veterinary profession. A short- 
age of veterinarians can no longer be used as 
an excuse for not solving animal disease prob- 
lems or for allowing the terrific economic loss 
caused by animal diseases to continue. 


With an estimated annual toll of $2,700,- 
000,000. due to animal diseases and parasites 
there is no question but that we have some 
problems. But are these veterinary problems 
or are they in fact problems of the livestock 
owner, the consumer, and the tax payer? 


If you are a livestock owner divide that 
$2,700,000,000. by your number and you can 
see that it may easily be costing you the dif- 
ference between a profit and a loss in your 
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operation. Or as a consumer divide that $2,- 
700,000,000. loss by your number to see how 
it may be affecting your grocery bill. It comes 
out $16. each for every man, woman, and 
child in this country. 


Why do we have this terrific loss? First, the 
livestock owner and the public are generally 
unaware of the enormous price they are pay- 
ing for inattention to animal disease problems. 
In fact many are unaware that such problems 
exist. 


Second, existing scientific knowledge about 
animal disease prevention and control is not 
being fully used by the livestock man, the 
farmer, the poultryman and other producers. 
This constitutes a real challenge to our Agri- 
cultural Extension Services and other educa- 
tional agencies. 


Third, sufficient research has not yet been 
done to provide the knowledge and materials 
needed by the producer to prevent these losses. 
You may think this is a challenge to the veter- 
inary research worker but I think not. Given 
the facilities and equipment he will accomplish 
the research and find the answers. 


The real challenge is to the livestock owner, 
the producer, the consumer and the taxpayer 
because until they recognize the problem as 
their problem and provide facilities and means 
whereby veterinary science can get busy on the 
solution, animal diseases will continue to ex- 
tract their staggering toll, both economic and 
in human health. 


This splendid research institute we are dedi- 
cating here today attests to the facts that the 
people of Louisiana are quite aware of their 
problems and have reacted in a positive and 
most commendable manner. 


Splendid as this institution is, it is not the 
sole answer. It is in fact but the beginning 
because it requires funds and skilled veterinary 
scientists to make it produce. 


Here is where we run into trouble because 
we are not using our research scientists or our 
research funds as wisely as we might. For ex- 
ample, $249,000,000. of public funds are go- 
ing into agriculture research and regulatory 
programs this year — only 4.5% of which will 
be used on veterinary research. Of the millions 
of dollars, both state and federal, spent an- 
nually on agricultural research less than 5% 
goes into veterinary research. Yet livestock 
accounts for 54% of the total farm income — 
and the biggest single threat and tax on the 
livestock industry ($2,700,000,000. annually) 
is the still unsolved riddle of animal diseases. 
It is a riddle that can only be solved through 
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research and a riddle that will not be solved 
until the livestock owner, the consumer and 
the tax payer demand and persistently insist 
year after year that ample funds be provided 
and spent on such research. 


You as doctors of veterinary medicine prac. 
ticing your profession know and well under. 
stand all I have said here. But do your asso. 
ciates, your neighbors, your clients, your news. 
paper editors, the consumer, the taxpayer and 
the public in general know what this lack of 
animal disease research and control is Costing 
each of them? Of course they do not or they 
would demand and get corrective action. 


Therein lies the real challenge to veterinary 
medicine, not only in the South but through. 
out our land. The challenge is in educating 
the public that so-called veterinary problems 
are not problems of the veterinary profession 
at all. They are public problems — problems 
of all the people — problems that veterinary 
science, with the help of an aroused public, 
can and will solve. 


v v v 


Clean Eggs 


The most profitable way to obtain clean eggs 
is by proper management of the sanitary pro- 
gram. Jack Hough of the University of 
Massachusetts (Featherfax, Nov. 26, 1956) 
outlines a program which has produced re 
sults by Massachusetts poultrymen who have 
followed it. The steps suggested by him are 
as follows: 


(1) Examine every nest at regular intervals 
every week, setting aside specific times for this 
chore. 

(2) Thoroughly clean every nest of manure, 
stained material and broken eggs. 

(3) Add a liberal amount of clean shavings 
or nesting material to every nest. 

Another step could be added and it is to 
gather the eggs at frequent intervals every day. 
—W. R. Hinshaw, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


v 7 v 


Since 1934, more than 3,500,000 reactor 
to the seroagglutination test for brucellosis have 
been disposed of at a cost to the federal gor 
ernment of a little over $155,000,000. 


v v v 


Although never isolated from bull semen, 
chance urethral contamination with Leptospin 
pomona of infected or carrier bulls is likely— 
H. S. Bryan, D.V.M. 
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= EDITORIAL 


Creating a Demand for a Good 
Product 


A hundred years ago Ralph Waldo Emerson 
wrote, “If a man has good corn, or wood, or 
boards, or pigs to sell, or can make better 
chairs or knives, crucibles or church organs 
than anybody else, you will find a broad, hard- 
beaten road to his house, though it be in the 
woods.” 

That’s the origin of the much more familiar 
‘If you build a better mousetrap” proverb that 
has been long cited to prove that a quality 
product is more important than advertising and 
promotion. But the adaptor of Emerson’s 
words was guilty of a common conceit, for 
the above is actually out of context and should 
be prefaced with the following: “I trust a good 
deal to common fame, as we all must.” If, for 
the phrase “common fame,” a substitution of 
“advertising or promotion” is made, the better 
mousetrap theory doesn’t hold much water. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson has not been 
the first, but certainly the most forceful to 
hammer home a similar argument to farmers 
and producers of meat food products. “In this 
competitive age the market goes to the man 
who creates a demand for his product and ag- 
gressively merchandises it,” the Secretary com- 
mented. “Farmers should use ad technicians 
to improve the effectiveness of marketing just 
as they call on other technicians for better 
production.” 

What the Secretary really meant was that 
nobody is going into the woods after mouse- 
traps unless he knows why he’s going. 

The following case report in the Secretary’s 
own words may be allegorical to the producers 
of meat food products. It points up three key 
factors required for success: (1) Quality prod- 
ucts, (2) competitive pricing, and (3) a first 
class promotional program. 

“In our free American economy, the greatest 
and most lasting gains attained by any segment 
of the population have always been through 
their own efforts rather than through controls 
or aids administered by government. This is 
as true for agriculture as for any other group 
of our citizens. 

“A case in point is that of the 3,000 extra- 
long staple cotton farmers of west Texas, New 
Mexico-and Arizona, who as recently as two 
years ago were confronted with the biggest 
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proportionate share of the surplus of any 
branch of the cotton-growing industry. 


“Then through research, came the develop- 
ment of a high-yielding, superior quality extra- 
long staple known as Pima S-1. Banding to- 
gether to form the Supima Association of 
America, these growers took the unprecedented 
step of asking Congress to reduce their support 
levels from 90% to 75% of parity, a cut of 
about $50 a bale. They then assessed them- 
selves $3. a bale to set up an advertising and 
promotion campaign. And they continued their 
efforts to bring quality to a constantly higher 
level. 


“Now — two years later — there is virtually 
no surplus of American extra-long staple. In- 
deed, the Department of Agriculture has found 
it necessary to almost double the extra-long 
staple cotton acreage allotment for the 1956-57 
season. 


“This campaign to build markets, through 
improved quality, modern promotion technics 
and competitive prices is in keeping with the 
best American traditions. This program and 
philosophy are worthy of study and emulation 
by all agriculture."—Ezra Taft Benson. 


Penicillin-Salt Mix 


Penicillin-salt mixture prepared by the Mor- 
ton Salt Company is being made available in all 
sections of the country except the West Coast. 
Manufacturers report an unprecedented de- 
mand for the product named “Anti-Blote” salt. 


The mix will be made available in 10 lb. 
boxes or 50 Ib. drums. Estimate is that 10 Ib. 
will be sufficient for ten cattle for 30 days. 
At this rate, cost per head should be about 2 
cents per day. 


v v v 


We must educate our livestock producers in 
the many ways that parasites affect his animals. 
We must teach him how anthelmintics work 
and why they must be used correctly. We 
must search constantly for better ways to cur- 
tail losses. We must learn to recognize the 
altered physiology and needs of parasitized 
animals and find ways to compensate for them. 
Our fight against parasites must be stepped 
up to meet an enlarging problem.—Dean S. 
Folse, D.V.M. 
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New Book — Infectious Diseases of 
Swine — Ready for Distribution 


Infectious Diseases of Swine was launched 
as an article on hog cholera by Dr. H. C. 
Smith that appeared in the now memorable 
Anniversary Issue of VETERINARY MEDICINE, 
published for November 1955. The extension 
that proper consideration of the subject de- 
manded soon led the author into comprehen- 
sive research on other infectious diseases of 
swine. With the enthusiasm of an explorer, 
Doctor Smith re-examined the voluminous ac- 
cretions of professional literature that reflect 
the profession’s concern with these diseases. 
In some hands the assignment might have re- 
sulted in superficial consideration of long for- 
gotten articles, tracts, and reports. But to 
Doctor Smith the story unfolded with the fas- 
cination of passing slides in a stereoscope. That 
is why the student of animal diseases can find 
in this one book a more penetrating evaluation 
of problems and a more exhaustive list of ref- 
erences than might appear in a dozen scientific 
tomes. 


The Author 


For the greatest part of his professional 
lifetime, Dr. H. C. Smith has concerned him- 
self with the veterinarian’s increasingly effec- 
tive attack on swine diseases. His personal 
contact has been as field consultant and diag- 
nostician. His qualifications as well as his 
native interest are reflected in the tremendous 
amount of information and related understand- 
ing that emerge from 11 exciting chapters, 
totaling approximately 100 pages. 


Infectious Diseases of Swine is in a sense a 
guide through the literature on a selection of 
the most common infections to which swine are 
subject. Although there can be but little doubt 
that this series of articles is “the most thorough 
reference and cataloging of publications ever 
assembled with regard to swine diseases,” it is 
a reflection of the humility and dedication of 
the author that he recognizes disease problems 
as being far from solved. 


“It seems almost paradoxical,” Smith ob- 
serves, “that despite great progress made in 
the last 50 years, disease processes continue to 
challenge the best trained and alert practitioner 
and scientist.” 


Available Without Charge 


Recognizing the value of these articles, it 
was proposed by President J. L. McKee of 
Allied Laboratories, that they be assembled in 
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book form and made available without cost tg 
all veterinarians interested in swine disease 
problems. The editors granted exclusive fe. 
print privileges and assisted in preparation and 
publication of the book. Mailings have begun 
to practitioners who are listed as engaged in 
swine practice. All others interested will be 
mailed a copy promptly on receipt of request 
on professional letterhead. Address — Allied 
Laboratories, Inc., Box 44, Kansas City 4], 
Mo. 


v v v 


Lung Disease of Sheep 


Yale University virologist Dr. Francisco 
Duran-Reynols has begun a research project 
into the strange epizootics of pulmonary ade- 
nomatosis which is decimating sheep flocks in 
several areas of the world. 

The lung disease is reported rampant in and 
west of the Rockies, as well as in the Peruvian 
Andes, South African Veldt, Iceland, France, 
and parts of the British Isles. Affecting the 
glandular portion of the lungs of sheep and 
becoming apparent in animals two to three 
years of age the disease is possibly latent from 
birth. Only in Peru does the disease appear as 
true adenocarcinoma. It is contagious and in- 
variably fatal everywhere. 

Pulmonary adenomatosis is a disease of open 
range as contrasted to human lung cancer, 
which occurs most frequently in industrial 
areas. Origin is unknown although a number 
of theories have been advanced. Virus etiology 
will be carefully investigated at Yale. 

Factors common to human lung cancer have 
interested the American Cancer Society to 
support the research work which is hoped will 
provide clues for etiology of both the sheep 
disease and human lung cancer. Dr. Edwin 
Jungherr, veterinary research scientist at the 
University of Connecticut will be associated 
with Doctor Duran-Reynols on this project. 


Piperazine Salts in Feeds 


First permissible inclusion of piperazine in 
feed came recently when the Food and Drug 
Administration approved a new drug applica 
tion for such use. More recently, according 
to Feedstuffs (Mar. 2, 1957) action was taken 
to exempt three piperazine salts (piperazine 
phosphate monohydrate, piperazine sulfate, and 
piperazine dihydrochloride) from F.DA‘ 
“new drug application” requirements. 

It appears certain from this action that 
pended use of the newest anthelmintic to mixed 
feed can be expected. 
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Clinic: New Department for the 
Small Animal Section 


Dr. Clifford L. McGinnis, author of Clinic, 
is an affable practitioner of even-paced ways. 
His Midwest heritage takes in the roaring 20’s 
and the depression-ridden 30’s with schooldays 
and home life ranging from North Dakota to 
Kansas and Oklahoma. He was born at 
Hazelton, North Dakota in 1906, and gradu- 
ated from high school in Valley Falls, Ks. in 
1923. Both towns are so small that they 
seldom appear on comprehensive road maps. 

With poker-player self sufficiency, young 
Clifford McGinnis enrolled at Kansas State 
College to become a veterinarian in 1924. He 
was to experience a staggering share of bad 
luck in the process, at one time dropping out 
of school to recoup finances at various nonde- 
sript jobs. In one five-year stretch he worked 
in restaurants, on magazine and car sales, as a 
grocery store clerk, and finally in a gasoline 
and oil distributing business. 

He returned to veterinary school at Kansas 
State College in 1930, graduating with the 
class of 1933. Those were lean years in almost 
any section of the covntry, and the Midwest 
was hard hit, not only by economic depression, 
but by a dust bowl producing drought as well. 
It took bounding optimism and courage to 
combine a jobless graduation day with the role 
of a benedict. But the day after graduation, 
Dr. Clifford L. McGinnis married Miss Francis 
Jackson, a music major from the College of 
Emporia. “This was noteworthy,” Doctor 
McGinnis recalled over 25 years later, “be- 
cause four of my college roommates arrived at 
the wedding ... ” Their condition indicated 
that they had violated the laws of the then-dry 
state of Kansas. 

Doctor McGinnis and his bride moved to 
Miami, Oklahoma where the couple came face 
to face with the pitfalls of opening a general 
practice. The country itself has since become 
famous in legend and song for its Grapes of 
Wrath character as well as for oil and millions. 
For Doctor McGinnis it was a three month 
lesson in economics. The gross receipts were 
$207. for the entire period. For the next 
several months he found more lucrative em- 
ployment with Dr. Mark Morris, at the Raritan 
Animal Hospital at New Brunswick, N. J. 

During 1934 he returned to Oklahoma to 
work on the federal state drought cattle-buying 
Project. A year later he joined the staff of 
the North Shore Animal Hospital at Evanston, 
ll. Three years later he moved to Peoria to 
pursue a general practice, and except for a 
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Dr. Clifford L. McGinnis 


tour of army service Doctor McGinnis has 
been a practitioner ever since. 


He served in New Guinea and the Philip- 
pines, spending 30 months overseas during 
World War II. He was discharged with the 
rank of major in 1945. While overseas both his 
practice and his hospital went up in smoke. 
Anyone with less of a flair for life might have 
become ruffled, but McGinnis remained cool 
and contained. He rebuilt his animal hospital, 
this time limiting his practice to pets. 

A long-time member of the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association and an active 
member in the American Animal Hospital As- 
sociation, Doctor McGinnis is also a leading 
citizen in his community. He and his wife 
Francis are the parents of three children, Dirk, 
a junior at Bradley University; Alex, a fresh- 
man at Dartmouth; and Mike a high school 
freshman. 

Dr. Reid B. England, KSC °46, is presently 
associated with him as a business partner. 

The content and scope of Clinic will cover 
the small animal phase of a _veterinarian’s 
practice. Doctor McGinnis fits well into his 
role as the clinic’s reporter. He has an under- 
standing and insight into what makes a clinic 
tick. He is a scholar in his mind and a 
humorist at his fingertips but disclaims any 
ability as a research scientist. His reports will 
add something unique to veterinary literature. 
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The Army Mule 
1775-1957 


The last 136 army mules were sold from 
government service last month, bringing to an 
end a military record that dates back to the 
American Revolution. 


With the passing of the mule also pass some 
of the army’s most venerable landmarks— 
shoeing shops, dipping vats, stables, picket 
lines, corrals, and pastures. The animals sold 
at Fort Carson, Colo. were all that remained 
from the last two pack outfits—the 4th Field 
Artillery (Pack) and the 35th Quartermaster 
Pack Company. Seventy-seven orders were 
placed, in person and by mail. With a limit 
of three mules a person, 47 willing Rocky 
Mountain farmers and ranchers were success- 
ful. The army units themselves had been 
broken up December 15, 1956, and all men 
assigned to new outfits. The passing of the 
mule was not effected without the contrast of 
misty eyes set in the hardened faces of rough 
and ready field soldiers. As an inspiration to 
prose and poetry, the mule’s demise leaves the 
service with the problem of finding a substitute 
for the simile, “tough as a government mule.” 

It was characteristic of the nation’s oldest 
soldier to go out with a bang. The Associ- 
ated Press reported chute rattling reluctance 
on the part of the animals to leave the military 
reservation. The 136 mules were sold for a 
total price of $3,320., with individual prices 
ranging from $10. to $40. per animal. Terms 
of the sales called for purchasers to move the 
mules off the post by 4 p.m., February 13, 
the hour and day that mark the end of an era. 


“Mules have no distinctive ancestry,” wrote 


Arthur Vernon in The History and Romance 


a 





of the Horse, “and no hope of progeny; but 
they have the courage of their convictions, the 
strength to think independently and the wisdom 
to be unhurried in decisions.” Throughout 
the world distinctions have been placed on the 
mule’s scapegrace head, even festivals have 
honored this animal of the well-aimed heel. 


Mules in War and Peace 


Victorious Italians home from Ethiopia hon- 
ored the animal by erecting a monument to 
the mule in one of Rome’s city parks. The 
Germans, famous for blitzkrieg warfare, 
nevertheless maintained almost 1,000,000 
horses, and wherever the horses went, a full 
complement of mules brought up the supplies. 
Rabelisian mules in armies around the world 
have kicked generals and field marshals as 
well as privates, and have also been decorated 
for bravery above and beyond the call of duty. 

A few months before Pearl Harbor, the town 
of Fort Smith, Ark. paid tribute to the nation’s 
estimated 4,000,000 mules with the greatest 
Mulesta ever held. In 14 national magazines 
the Mulesta publicity man told the country 
that through manure the mule returned fertility 
to the soil, that unlike the tractor this effer- 
vescent fellow drew sustenance from the culti- 
vated field, that the mule was faithful, friendly, 
intelligent, undaunted in spirit, in short, a 
shrewd and genial connoisseur of life, and a 
gentleman and a scholar to boot. 

But sentiment can not hold back the tentacle 
of mechanization. Although a great many 
students of military history, civilian no les 
than professional, believe that future wars, de- 
spite mechanization, will require this early 
form of military transportation, the dissolution 
of pack units was accomplished with few words 












Mules being led across a river that 
impeded progress in Burma during 
World War Il. In the warfare 
characteristic of this area, horses 
and mules were vital; motor and 
air transportation almost useless. 
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of protest. The two arguments that might 
evoke reconsideration of the possibility of re- 
taining the mule revolve around the possible 
character of operational terrain and the known 
character of the mule. 


A mule is the offspring from the mating of 
a mare and jack. The hybrid resulting from 
the mating of a jennet and a stallion is called a 
hinny. The mule or hinny produces sperma- 
tozoa Or OVa with incompatible chromosomes. 
Without “pride of ancestry or hope of pos- 
terity,” the mule is nevertheless a military 
asset. The animal is unsusceptible to many 
diseases of the horse, almost never overeats, 
lives longer, and endures under the most trying 
circumstances. During World War II the 
mule provided the stealthy supply lines required 
for jungle warfare in the South Pacific. British 
airmen narcotized mules with chloral hydrate 
and parachuted them to small detachments 
when landing aircraft was impossible. Mules 
that hit the silk at 600 feet were ready for 
action in 15 to 20 minutes. 

World War II itself served up alarming 
lessons in the possibilities of horses and mules. 
Shortly before American forces were drawn 
into the hostilities, the U. S. Army scrapped 
the only veterinary company in the National 
Guard. France and England lost no time in 
sending its cavalry mounts and mules into the 
meat grinders at a time when Hitler was press- 
ing into service close to 1,000,000 horsemen to 
be used in the lowlands, Poland, and France. 
Heavy panzer columns bogged down in Poland 
might have been annihilated by Polish infantry 
execpt for the fact that the Germans had cor- 
rectly calculated on the use of cavalry. Simi- 
larly, it was the highly mobile Cossack horse- 
man who made a bottle of gasoline with a 
lighted fuse—the Molotov cocktail—a house- 
hold word by using it to burn out tanks. 

Within a year after Pearl Harbor the Ameri- 
can Army had more than doubled the equine 
population in the ground forces. It was 
blandly argued at the time that the casualty 
tate prohibited the use of horses, (the normal 
casualty rate for cavalry mounts is approxi- 
mately 55% or higher), but no such argument 
was possible in the case of mules. By 1945 
an army remount station in Italy had supplied 
6,000 mules to the Sth Army, many of them 
procured in Italy and Sicily, and suffered less 
than 17% casualties. In the mountain fight 
around Casino and throughout the pennicular 
campaign, the only complaint about mules was 
that there were not enough of them. 

From an economic point of view, it has 
been estimated that the substitution of mecha- 
nized equipment for animals is tantamount to 
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incurring equipment costs for yearly replace- 
ments ten times higher than the cost of animal 
replacements. Helicopters to take the place 
of mules because of landing capability in 
mountain country would cost even more, aside 
from other disadvantages. 


v v v 


Leptospirosis — Interprofessional 
Symposium 


Increasing morbidity of leptospirosis, in both 
man and animals, has aroused leaders of medi- 
cal and veterinary groups, and has stimulated 
cooperation of interprofessional groups in 
Kansas City, Mo. to present a one-day sym- 
posium on leptospirosis. 

Presented jointly by the Kansas City Vet- 
erinary Medical Association, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health 
Service, and the University of Kansas School 
of Medicine, this symposium will feature na- 
tional authorities from among those groups 
most concerned with the disease. 

It has been pointed out that on a world 
basis 34 distinct pathogenic serotypes of 
Leptospira have been identified, while in 
America no less than eight are of public health 
and veterinary significance. 

All aspects of the disease will be presented, 
including its historical importance, micro- 
biology, epidemiology, military aspects, path- 
ology in man and animals, laboratory diag- 
nosis, immunology and prophylaxis, and treat- 
ment. A panel discussion in which all faculty 
members will particpiate is scheduled for the 
final hour which will provide an opportunity 
for visitors to request comments on specific 
local problems. 

The Interprofessional Symposium on Lepto- 
spirosis will be held at the University of Kan- 
sas Medical Center, Battenfield Auditorium 
(Continuation Center—Student Union Build- 
ing) Rainbow at Olathe Blvd., Kansas City, 
Kans. on April 25, 1957. Registration will 
begin at 8 a.m. 

Address all communication and request for 
programs to: Department of Postgraduate 
Medical Education, University of Kansas, 
School of Medicine, Kansas City 12, Kans. 


v v v 


Mammitis in Sows 


When treating sows for mammitis or agalac- 
tia, it is recommended that the baby pigs be 
treated by intraperitoneal injections of 5% glu- 
cose solution which will support blood sugar 
levels until the sow’s lactation is restored. Hy- 
poglycemia develop rapidly in starving new- 
born pigs.—E. O. Haelterman, D.V.M. 
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R. R. DYKSTRA, D.V.M. 


Manhattan, Kansas 


Leptospirosis a Growing Problem 


Leptospirosis of both man and animals is 
presenting a difficult control problem. Fa- 
miliarity with the condition and therefore great- 
er accuracy in diagnosis is at least partially re- 
sponsible for its more frequent detection by 
physicians and veterinarians. The disease is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish clinically in 
animals from acute respiratory ailments, bru- 
cellosis, and others. Physicians find clinical 
resemblances between leptospirosis, brucellosis, 
hepatitis, and even nonparalytic poliomyelitis. 
Since the specific organism (Leptospira pomo- 
na) is shed in the urine and in the milk, there 
is a means of dissemination of infection by 
outwardly recovered cases (carriers) as well as 
by those affected acutely. There probably are 
other means of spread such as close contact. 
No definite method of control has been offered 
because opinion has been expressed that the 
disease is selflimiting. Evidence of its exist- 
ence may disappear in the course of several 
months. Quarantine of an infected herd has 
been suggested, but not imposed, because of 
the uncertainties in connection with the ail- 
ment. Dogs and rats are generally considered 
sources of infection and therefore their control 
or elimination is advisable. If veterinarians 
have knowledge of infected or previously in- 
fected animals in a herd, and if some of these 
are to be offered for sale, health certificates 
ought not be issued until bacteriological tests 
demonstrate lack of infection. Also human 
beings should be warned of the danger of close 
association with the infected and their excreta. 


v v v 


Leptospirosis Transmissible 


We are informed by a friend that he con- 
tracted leptospirosis, presumably becoming in- 
fected from a sow he attended during farrow- 
ing. As veterinarians well know, leptospirosis 
infection of swine may be present in the ab- 
sence of symptoms. In some respects, this is 
a contradistinction from the usually visible 
clinical indications in cattle. Veterinarians 
have learned that in assisting animals, especi- 
ally sows, during delivery, that hands and arms 
should be glove-protected. 
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Epitheliogenesis Imperfecti 


A short time ago in a conference with a 
veterinarian we were told of the death of two 
calves shortly after their birth. The symptoms 
observed in both animals were an almost con- 
tinuous drooling of sticky saliva, unthriftiness, 
and hairlessness of the regions below the 
carpus and tarsus. After a search through 
available literature in regard to lethal and sub- 
lethal hereditary traits we made a diagnosis of 
epitheliogenesis imperfecti—‘skinless” is a lay 
designation — which is reported as “bilateral 
lesions most common below knees and hocks 
and on the muzzle, ears, and mucous men- 
branes.” The condition has been reported in 
Holstein, Ayrshire, and Jersey cattle. Advice 
to the owner in this case was to avoid the 
same dam-sire relationship as that which re- 
sulted in the defective calves. 


v v v 


Dyed Chicks for Easter 


With the approach of the Easter season 
there will again be interest in the dyeing of 
baby chicks. Various methods have been tried 
with limited success as follows: (1) Include 
a liberal amount of a fat soluble dye or a dye 
having an affinity for fat in the ration of lay- 
ing hens. This will quite intensely color the 
egg yolk, and later chicks hatched from these 
eggs will have their fatty tissues and down 
colored. (2) Injecting a vegetable dye — green 
appears to be best — directly into the egg al- 
bumen of the unincubated egg; best results 
take place in chicks with white or very light 
colored down. (3) The direct method consists 
in dipping the chick—the younger the better— 
in a pure aniline dye solution. (Some persons 
use a “diamond” dye but a drying agent some- 
times included is poisonous if swallowed). The 
temperature of the dye solution should be be- 
tween 90 to 100 F. After dipping, dry chicks 
on a wire rack at a temperature of 100 F. Do 
not place on cloth as it will absorb much of 
the dye. 

Editor: City ordinances in some metropoli- 
tan areas prohibit the sale of dyed chicks or 
ducklings. 
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+ VETERINARY PARASITOLOGY = 





A. O. FOSTER, B.A., M.A., Sc.D. 


Beltsville, Maryland 


Cattle Grubs, Systemics, and 
Phenothiazine 


This note is prompted by two current events: 
(1) The issuance by the USDA of an A.R.S. 
Special Report on Cattle-Grub Control with 
Systemic Insecticides,° which contains informa- 
tive discussions of progress with two organic 
phosphorus compounds commonly designated 
as Dow ET-57 and Bayer 21/199, and (2) the 
publication by a leading veterinary journal of 
a topical summary of Problems in Parasitolo- 
gy. This summary was, in fact, a night letter 
prepared by the present writer and his asso- 
ciate, Dr. F. D. Enzie, in reply to a telegram 
asking, “What are the most important prob- 
lems facing the profession in 1957?” Notwith- 
standing the fact that the reply was literally 
composed on a bowling alley, 19 problems 
were cited, three of which were as follows: 
(a) Dow ET-57, Bayer 21/199, and other 
systemics for cattle grubs and bloodsucking 
parasites, (b) optimum physical properties of 
phenothiazine, and (c) low-level and free- 
choice phenothiazine in cattle. It may be pos- 
sible at a later time to develop briefly the other 
16 topics. 


Systemic Chemicals 


Although recently associated, cattle grubs 
and phenothiazine are now discrete subjects. 
The erstwhile hopes of a systemic effect of 
phenothiazine on the migrating larvae of heel 
flies do not seem to have been bolstered by the 
results of extensive experimentation during the 
past year. Nevertheless, the question of sys- 
temic chemicals against cattle grubs and that 
of phenothiazine against helminthic parasites 
are both of prominent concern to the livestock 
industry, as well as to research workers and 
practitioners. 

The story of Dow ET-57’ is better known 
than told. Rarely, if ever, have veterinarians 
and parasitologists been so conversant on a 
subject of which so little has been reported in 
the usual technical journals. The absence of 
full, scientific reports on any of the intensive 
investigations that have been pursued during 
the past two years is an evidence of a general 
and laudable desire to avoid the danger of pre- 
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mature field use of the chemical. Neverthe- 
less, it has been evident to the writer that 
highly varying opinions on the promise and 
potentialities of the chemical have resulted 
from the scaitered releases, symposia, trade 
journal articles, reports at scientific meetings, 
and discussions among individuals. The A.R.S. 
Report, therefore, seems to be a timely account 
that goes a long way toward “clearing the at- 
mosphere.” The report emphasizes, moreover, 
that “ET-57 shows promise” and the results 
with it “should not be construed as proving 
that a new method of controlling cattle grubs 
has been found.” It may be added that the 
compound has exhibited some disadvantages as 
a cattle grub treatment, but that it has been 
found also to possess action against certain 
parasites other than cattle grubs. 

Bayer 21/199," also a so-called phosphorus 
insecticide, is of special interest because it ap- 
pears to effect systemic destruction of the mi- 
grating heel fly larvae when applied to cattle 
as a spray — a method of application that has 
advantages for treatment of range animals. 
Unfortunately, data on this material are more 
limited than on Dow ET-57; the chemical, 
moreover, has already been cited on this page’ 
for its direct killing action on grubs when ap- 
plied as a spray. 


Phenothiazine 


Regarding physical aspects of phenothiazine 
and low-level use in cattle, there is little to add 
to comments already made on this page,***** 
despite the fact that there has been much 
“water over the dam” since those notes were 
prepared. The California studies on particle 
size and anthelmintic efficiency, now pub- 
lished,** favor a product having a mean par- 
ticle diameter of 1 to 2 microns. At the same 
dosage (25 grams) such a preparation was ad- 
judged to be 95% effective against Ostertagia 
and Trichostrongylus in sheep as compared 
with 70% efficiency of a commercial product 
having a mean particle diameter of 40 to 50 
microns, It appears altogether evident, despite 
many unsolved problems, that there is a posi- 
tive correlation between surface area of phe- 
nothiazine particles and efficiency against 
some species of nematodes. It further appears 
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that most, if not all, of the commercial N.F. 
product now available is of a particle size 
smaller than that of the commercial product 
used by the California workers. In their words, 
however, a “great deal of experimental work 
is required before the optimum phenothiazine 
preparation can be characterized,”* (loc. cit., 
page 322). 

Regarding phenothiazine for cattle, especi- 
ally its low-level administration, a few reports 
have cast doubt on the economic advantages 
of the medication. Full data on these experi- 
ences are not at hand, but they are interpreted 
as discrediting the use of the drug in cattle. 
Unfortunately, the virtues of phenothiazine 
have lulled us into a position of false security. 
The drug does not remove or control all worms 
and is therapeutically ineffective in animals 
whose digestive function is seriously impaired. 
It is littke wonder that there is concern over 
practical failures when one considers the wide 
and almost exclusive reliance on phenothiazine 
as a panacea for gastrointestinal parasitism. In 
short, small doses, 2 to 4 gm. per head daily, 
have been shown to achieve a good effect 
against at least three common kinds of para- 
sites in cattke—-Haemonchus, Bunostomum, 
and Oesophagostomum. 


Parasite Hazards 


If these parasites are not a hazard in a par- 
ticular flock, there may be little to be gained 
by employing free-choice or low-level phenothi- 
azine. If they are a hazard, the principal 
problem, as defined a decade ago, is the em- 
ployment of a formulation or technic that will 
assure adequate and regular intake of the 
chemical. This is about all that can be said 
without further recapitulation of facts that are 
available to all. It should be admitted, how- 
ever, that this problem may not be entirely 
independent of the aforementioned one of 
particle size, since no one has yet shown that 
products of small particle size, toward which 
commercial products are now moving, are 
more efficient than products formerly used 
for destroying parasite eggs and larvae in the 
feces and on pasture. In therapeutic use, more- 
over, we do not yet know what efficiency the 
newer products have against important ne- 
matodes in the large bowel of cattle, sheep, 
swine, goats, and horses, or in the ceca of 
chickens and turkeys. But these are only some 
of the many problems that the current trend 
in particulation has precipitated. We are des- 
tined to learn much more about the afore- 
mentioned subjects in the months ahead. 
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*Note: Gordon’s work on particle size (Aust. 
Vet. Jour. 10:258-268, Oct., 1956) came to at. 
tention after this note went to press. It is 
illuminating but leaves many questions yn. 
answered. Nevertheless, it appears that the 
efficacy of N. F. phenothiazines would prob. 
ably be enhanced by finer particulation. Al. 
though the optimum particle size is not de. 
termined, any portion of a product that repre. 
sents particle sizes larger than 40 microns pre- 
sumably contributes little to anthelmintic 
efficacy. Desirably, therefore, 100% of the 
particles in an optimum product should be 
smaller than 40 microns. Apparently, it is 
desirable also that 80-90% be of particles 
smaller than 15 microns, and that the average 
for the product be in the vicinity of 5 microns 
or less. 


Filariasis of Dogs in the United States 


Although different species of filarial worms 
are known to infect dogs, the finding of mi- 
crofilariae in the blood of dogs in this country 
has been generally regarded as indicative of 
infection with heartworms, Dirofilaria immitis. 
A study by Newton and Wright," who took a 
careful look at their material, has revealed the 
occurrence of another dog filariid, which is 
presumably a species of Dipetalonema, possibly 
D. reconditum. This is a_tissue-inhabiting 
species and probably develops in fleas, where- 
aS mosquitoes are the uncontroverted inter- 
mediate hosts of the heartworm. 


The finding of two species that use differ- 
ent intermediate hosts and live in different 
parts of the body resolve many problems, such 
as conflicting reports on vectors of “heart- 
worms,” the frequent absence of heartworms 
in dogs that have microfilariae in their blood, 
and varying experiences with chemotherapeutic 
and diagnostic methods. 


Significantly, study has shown that the two 
types of microfilariae differ sufficiently in 
gross morphology and internal anatomy to 
permit their differential diagnosis. 


v v v 


tNewton, Walter L., and Wright, Willard H., 
Jour. Parasitol., 42:246, 1956. 

5USDA, A.R.S. Special Report, 22-37, 8 pp., Jan, 
1957. 

®°N. Am. Vet., 38:21-A, Jan., 1957. : 
7Code designation of O,O-dimethyl 0-2,4,5,- tt- 
chlorophenyl phosphorothioate. 

8Code designation of 3-chloro-4-methylumbellifer- 
one O,O-diethylthiophosphate. 

®Vet. Med., 50:149, Mar., 1955. 

16Tbid., 50.427, Sept., 1955. 

1Jbid., 50:90, Feb., 1955. 

127bid., 48:208, May, 1953. 

13Douglas, James, R.,et al., Am. Jour. Vet. Res, 
17:318 (Apr.), 1956. 
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= PUBLIC HEALTH = 





JAMES H. STEELE, D.V.M., M.P.H. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


NOTE: The following is prepared in connec- 
tion with World Health Day, April 7, to pro- 
yide information on the international activities 
of the World Health Organization and the 
benefits being accrued for everyone. 


international Human Disease Control 


The World Health Organization, in a special 
report on International Sanitary Regulations, 
states that in the years since the end of the 
World War II, there has been a dramatic de- 
cline in the extent and severity of the so-called 
“quarantinable diseases” — cholera (Vibrio 
comma), plague (Pasteurella pestis), typhus 
(Rickettsia prowazekii), relapsing fever (Bor- 
relia recurrentis), smallpox, and yellow fever. 
These diseases are now shadows of their for- 
mer menace. It is against these diseases that 
quarantine measures were adopted during the 
last five centuries. In years past numerous 
sanitary conventions had grown up in different 
parts of the world which were often in con- 
flict. To eliminate these hindrances to com- 
merce the WHO developed International 
Sanitary Regulations which could protect the 
public health but also allow people and goods 
to move freely. The new regulations went into 
effect in October 1952 and replaced all earlier 
sanitary conventions. Since the new regulations 
have been in effect only 45 ships and one air- 
craft have been reported as infected, i.e. carry- 
ing a person suspected of suffering from one of 
the quarantinable diseases. Not only have these 
regulations proved satisfactory but they are 
being enforced in a way which indicates a 
mutual feeling for cooperation, understanding, 
and goodwill. International accord now pre- 
vails in a domain which was traditionally one 
of controversy. 

The WHO Chronicle’ has reviewed the re- 
cent history of the five quarantinable diseases 
and points up the dramatic decline of these 
diseases throughout the world. 


Cholera 


Cholera has been endemic for centuries in 
India and China, but until the 19th century 
there were no pandemics. During that 100- 
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year period there were six pandemic waves 
which reached nearly all parts of the world 
including the United States. The last epidemic 
reached the United States in 1873. An investi- 
gation of this one by the U. S. Marine Hospital 
Service, formerly the name of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, was the basis of the maritime 
quarantine regulations to prevent importation 
of disease. Since the 1920’s cholera has de- 
clined in all parts of the world except India 
and Pakistan. Following World War II it ap- 
peared in Japan in 1946, Egypt and Syria in 
1947 and Indochina 1947-1952. During the 
1950-1954 period cholera deaths in India and 
Pakistan totaled 385,000 compared to 824,000 
during 1945-50, which is the lowest on record. 
The declining importance of cholera through- 
out the world may be attributed to better sani- 
tary conditions in most areas of the world 
which makes it difficult for disease to spread. 


Plague 


Plague is described as the worst calamity 
that ever befell mankind. The first record of 
a plague pandemic dates from the 6th century 
A.D. In the 14th and 15th centuries it was 
the cause of the notorious “Black Death” 
which killed millions of people in Europe and 
Asia and almost destroyed organized society. 
As late as the 18th century epidemics were 
reported in Sweden and Russia. The last 
pandemic appeared in China in the late 19th 
century and spread to all parts of the world 
via maritime traffic. The first appearance of 
plague in the United States occurred in the 
20th century and is considered a remnant of 
the China pandemic. The disease in the United 
States is found only in the far western states 
and has been found in ground squirrels and 
rabbits as far east as New Mexico and Col- 
orado. The disease has declined in man 
throughout the world although it is frequently 
found in rodents. General sanitary improve- 
ment has contributed to this situation, along 
with new insecticides and rodenticides. The 
WHO authorities state, “It must be remem- 
bered, however, that plague is essentially an 
animal infection, occasionally ‘spilling over’ to 
humans. The problems of wild rodent plague 
in certain countries remains as important as 
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ever.” If civilization should be badly disrupted, 
there is doubt that plague would again add to 
the misery and suffering of mankind. Plague 
is by far the most important of the zoonoses. 

Because of the control of rodents on ships 
and at ports there is little opportunity for 
plague to spread internationally via maritime 
shipping. 


Epidemic Typhus 


Epidemic typhus is undoubtedly one of the 
oldest pestilential diseases of mankind. It has 
been the grim companion of war, famine, and 
catastrophe. Frequently it was the decisive 
factor in war or invasion. It was expected to 
be a major problem during World War II, but 
actually never got out of control although 
there were serious outbreaks in North Africa, 
Yugoslovia, and Korea. Today typhus has dis- 
appeared in many parts of Europe and Africa, 
except for Ethiopia where a large number of 
cases have been reported since 1950. The in- 
cidence of the disease has dropped rapidly in 
Latin America since 1953. During the vast 
immigration to North America in the 19th cen- 
tury typhus fever was seen occasionally among 
immigrants. It never reached epidemic pro- 
portions or spread to any extent in the United 
States. There is little likelihood of the spread 
of typhus by international travel today. 


Relapsing Fever 


Louse-borne relapsing fever is the least 
known of the quarantinable diseases. Never a 
serious problem in international travel, it is 
now on the decline everywhere. Europe has 
been free of this disease since 1949. Out- 
breaks have occurred in Cambodia (4,261 
cases in 1950), Korea (2,738 cases in 1951, 
only 25 in 1953), and Ethiopia (1953, 54, and 
55). The only epidemics in the United States 
occurred in Philadelphia and New York in 
1869. Louise-borne relapsing fever is unknown 
in the United States today. A tick-borne re- 
lapsing fever is found in western North Amer- 
ica and causes sporadic cases in man. The 
tick-borne disease maintains a reservoir among 
wild rodents. 


Smallpox 


Smallpox is another of the great scourges 
of mankind that can survive under any condi- 
tions where there are susceptible human beings. 
All epochs, regions, climates, and people have 
known smallpox. In Europe where its ravages 
were slight, compared to Asia, Africa, and 
the Americas among the natives, it killed hun- 
dreds of thousands yearly and depopulated 
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cities. Since the discovery that cowpox cay 
protect man against smallpox, the disease has 
declined. The last major epidemic in the 
United States was in 1924, when 74,000 cases 
and 1,270 deaths were reported. Sporadic 
cases have been seen in parts of the United 
States up to 1952. Since then no confirmed 
cases have been reported. During the five 
years 1951-1955, 178,000 cases were reported 
compared to 193,000 in the 1946-50 period, 
More than 80% of these occurred in Asia, 
14% in Africa and 5% in Latin America. The 
fact that the severe type of smallpox is now 
confined to certain endemic areas of the world 
is evidence of its dramatic decrease. The per- 
sistence of these endemic foci requires constant 
vigilance to prevent its spread. An example 
of recent spread of smallpox is its introduction 
into France by a soldier returning from Indo- 
china early in 1955. Some 30 cases were re- 
ported following the diagnosis in the soldier, 
Among these cases were seven physicians, two 
interns, and five hospital attendants. One of 
the physicians died of the disease although he 
had been vaccinated in 1942 and revaccinated 
a month before he died in January 1955. 


Smallpox is the only disease for which a 
citizen of the United States going abroad must 
be vaccinated to re-enter the States; this ap- 
plies also to non-residents of the United States, 
e.g. visitors, immigrants, et cetera. A citizen 
going abroad must have an immunization cer- 
tificate stating that he has been successfully 
immunized against the disease within the last 
three years. 


Yellow Fever 


Yellow fever is a tropical disease of Central 
Africa which was carried to the Americas, 
Europe, and North Africa by infected slaves. 
Strangely it has never spread to Asia although 
there has always been thriving trade between 
Africa and Asia. This is an epidemiological 
enigma which influences quarantine practices 
between those areas. 


Yellow fever was a major epidemiological 
problem in the United States during the 19th 
century. Outbreaks occurred in New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, the Mis 
sissippi and Ohio River Valley communities 
The last epidemic was in New Orleans in 1905. 
Since the demonstration by Walter Reed it 
Havana 50 years ago that yellow fever could 
be eradicated in urban areas by Aedes aegypli 
control, the infection has been brought under 
control in all the urban areas of the Americas. 

Today a new form of the disease, sylvatic 
yellow fever has appeared in monkeys in the 
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jungles of South and Central America, and 
Africa. This has caused quarantine authorities 
jo consider the possibility of the introduction 
of yellow fever as an animal disease. Precau- 
tions have been instituted to prevent the im- 

tion of infected monkeys. These require 
al monkeys to be examined on entry into 
the United States and where indicated vac- 
cinated against yellow fever and detained. 
Travelers who are going to countries where 
yellow fever is prevalent are urged to receive 
yellow fever vaccine. 

The WHO points out that thanks to mos- 
quito, A. aegypti, control and yellow fever 
vaccine the disease does not constitute the 
threat to to internaticnal health that it did 50 
years ago. 


Conclusions 


The WHO optimistic with regard to the 
dimination of these age-old threats to human 
health but one must be cautious as to the dis- 
eases that continue their existence in lower 
mimals. Plague, relapsing fever, and yellow 
fever have animal reservoirs and can be de- 
sribed as zoonoses. There is little likelihood 
that they can be eradicated but those diseases 
which only survive in man are more suscepti- 
ble to eradication measures. Smallpox and 
cholera have no animal reservoirs. The same 
can probably be said for epidemic or louse- 
borne typhus although some investigators sus- 
pect that there may be an animal reservoir 
somewhere in nature. As the major human 
communicable diseases decline the zoonoses 
assume greater significance in the public health 
field. 
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Animal Health Services (Great Britain) re- 
ported nine outbreaks of foot-and-mouth dis- 
tase in Great Britain during calender year 
1955 (The Veterinary Record, Jan. 26, 1957). 
Seven of these were considered primary, and 
six were believed to have originated from im- 
ported meat and meat wrappers. Viruses con- 
cerned were types C and O. Incidence was 
noted to be lowest since 1918. 
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Government inspectors seized more than 
38 tons of prohibited and restricted meats 
from airplanes and ocean vessels during 1956 
lo prevent introduction of disease. Some 5,500 
lb. of such meats were seized from postal and 
express packages from abroad. 
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Studies Provide Male Fertility Index 


Scientists from Southwest Foundation for Re- 
search and Education have announced a new 
index for male fertility. In a paper published 
in the Journal of the American Society for the 
Study of Fertility, Drs. Frederick M. Haag 
and N. T. Werthessen reported on studies 
which have been made with Thoroughbred 
horses. 


The index is the sulfhydryl content of the 
seminal fluid. When a large quantity is pres- 
ent, there is a reduction in the capacity of the 
sperm to maintain its ability to move. This is 
associated with a reduced chance of pregnancy. 
The range of the sulfhydryl concentration 
varies from day to day. 


The study was made at the San Antonio 
institution’s branch at Lexington, Ky. and 
some of the top names in racing participated 
in the program. The work was supported by 
the Keeneland Foundation, the Grayson 
Foundation, the Greentree Stud, Inc., and the 
World Population Council. 


Breeders naturally want to increase the 
chance of pregnancy resulting. However, they 
can not wait until natural processes indicate 
the mare is pregnant. If a mare is to be re- 
scheduled, it must be done within the short 
time she remains in the heat period. 


There is an additional time factor involved. 
Breeders want the foals dropped as early in the 
year as possible. No matter when they are 
born during the year, they automatically be- 
come one year old the following January first. 
If an adequate field test can be developed, 
the mare can be rescheduled within a short 
time if it is indicated that the chances for 
pregnancy resulting are low. 

The study revealed that there was an inverse 
correlation between the sulfhydryl content and 
pregnancies. The ratio was as follows: 


Sulfhydryl Value % Pregnancies 


0-3 56.6 
4-6 32.1 
Plus 6 4.3 


Haag is in the process of developing a simple 
field test procedure which can be used by the 
farm manager or veterinarian on breeding 
farms. This will mean that by testing a sample 
of the semen, odds for pregnancy resulting can 
be determined. If they are low, the mare can 
be rescheduled within the next few days. 


v v v 


A cattle brucellosis-free nation by 1960 is 
the goal of the National Brucellosis Committee. 
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Blood Urea Nitrogen Test 


Bentinck-Smith eft al.’ have described a 
modification of Caraway’s xanthydrol technic 
for urea nitrogen that is well adapted to the 
veterinarians’ office laboratory. 


Clinicians will find the test useful as a diag- 
nostic aid in leptospirosis, uremia-toxemia 
of baby pigs, or in urinary retention; as for 
example, from urethral calculus. In man, 
whose normal blood urea levels are similar to 
those of animals, patients with a level above 
35 mg. are considered poor operative risks. 


The method is semiquantitative. Test may 
be completed in ten minutes with 0.2 ml. of 
serum or plasma. Procedure is based on reac- 
tions of xanthydrol with urea to form dixan- 
thylurea, which in the case of above-normal 
levels of urea imparts distinct turbidity to the 
solution. The degree of turbidity in the reac- 
tion tube is the end-point of the test. 


In their carefully controlled work Bentinck- 
Smith et al.* found no interference with the 
test by hemoglobin in hemolyzed samples, 
bilirubin in icteric animals, albumin, barbitur- 
ates, or digitoxin. Ordinary blood concentra- 
tions of sulfonamides did not interfere, how- 
ever when sulfathiazole at a concentration of 
40 mg. per ml. of a 4% bovine albumin solu- 
tion was tested, turbidity did result. Lesser 
concentrations did not interfere. Severe lipemia 
in a dog with diabetes interfered with the test. 
Whole blood can not be used for the test due 
to protein precipitation and interference of the 
hemoglobin. 


Reagents and Equipment (Fig. 1) 


Only two easily prepared reagents are re- 
quired: 


(1) 50% acetic acid. Equal amounts of 
glacial acetic acid and distilled water. (Tap 
water may be substituted but possibly will pro- 
duce transient bubbles at step 4 of the pro- 
cedure.) 


(2) 5% xanthydrol (Eastman)* in absolute 
methyl alcohol. Dissolve 5 gm. xanthydrol in 









*Reagents available from Hartman-Leddon Co.,, 
5821 Market St., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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——s]HE PRACTITIONER'S LABORATORY = — 


WILLIAM L. SIPPEL, B.S., V.M.D., M.S., Ph.D. 


Kissimmee, Florida 


100 ml. of absolute methyl alcohol and stor 
in refrigerator in a dark bottle. Filter jf 


cloudy. The reagent is a stable for thre 
months. 
Equipment: 


(1) One (or more) clear test tube about the 
size of a “Bangs” tube (approximately 100 x 
12.5 mm.). 


(2) Delivery pipette, (4 ml.) (a 5 cc. sy. 
inge may be substituted). 


(3) Serological (blow out) pipette (1 ml) 
graduated in tenths, (a 1 cc. tuberculin syringe 
may be substituted). 


(4) Serological pipette (2 ml.). The “Bang 
antigen” pipette delivers this amount. 


(5) Cork stopper for test tube. 


Procedure 


(1) Place 0.2 ml. of plasma or serum in the 
tube. 


(2) Add 4 ml. of 50% acetic acid. 
























Fig. 1. Reagents and equipment used in urea nitro 
gen test; 5 ml. and 1 ml. (glass tuberculin) syringes 


can be substituted for the two larger pipe*tes. 
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Fig. 2. Appearance of urea nitro- 
gen test standards at 5 minutes. 


(3) Add rapidly 0.4 ml. of 5% xanthydrol 
reagent, 

(4) Stopper immediately and invert twice. 

(5) Note time and make readings at exactly 
one and five minutes. 

If syringes are used instead of pipettes in 
steps 2 and 3 be sure all air is expelled from 
syringe and needle before adding the measured 
amount of reagent. 





Interpretation 


Normal values for blood urea in domestic 
animals lie below 30 mg. per 100 ml. of serum 
or plasma.” In controlled tests with measured 
mounts of diluted urea (fig. 2) faint turbidity 
Was observed at levels of 30 mg. per ml. Thus 
the development of definite turbidity in the 
ieaction tube would indicate abnormally high 
mounts of urea nitrogen. As a rule of thumb, 
Bentinck Smith et al.* used the visibility of type- 
Writer letters through the solution as a criterion. 
At levels of 40 mg. or higher type was either 
barely visible or invisible, at the five minute 
fading. At the one minute reading the 40 
mg. tube was clear. The 40 mg. level should 
probably be considered as the lower limit of 
the “above normal” range. 

Monlux*® noted a fluctuation in the urea 
titfogen proportional to the amount of protein 
(Meat) in the diet of experimental dogs. He 
found blood urea levels elevated for 1% weeks 
aid again at three weeks after experimental in- 
fection with Leptospira. 

In baby pigs with the uremia-toxemia syn- 
drome, autopsied in our laboratory, levels have 

60 mg. or higher. Some of these were 
confirmed by the presence of macroscopically 
Visible white or orange deposits of urates in 
the pelves of the kidneys. 
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Test Insects for Insecticide Poisoning 


Insects will serve for the biological test for 
insecticides described by Dr. W. L. Sippel (Vet. 
Med., 53:152 [Mar.], 1957) during periods 
when house or stable flies are not abundant. 
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Antibiotic Treatment to Increase 
Shelf-Life of Poultry 


The Federal Food and Drug Administration 
late in 1955 issued permission for the use of 
chlortetracycline in the dressing of poultry. 
The order states, “A tolerance of seven parts 
per million is established for residues of 
chlortetracycline in or on uncooked poultry 
and this tolerance level should not be exceeded 
in any part of the poultry.” By this means 
the store-life of the poultry carcass is extended 
from approximately seven days to as much 
as 14 to 21 days. It is reported that when 
breast muscle is immersed in a 1:1000 solution 
of chlortetracycline so that it absorbed up to 
130 parts per million of the antibiotic it is 
all inactivated after an hour of boiling or roast- 
ing. It is claimed that there is no chance 
that the consumer of the meat will receive 
any active antibiotic. 
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Classified Advertisements 


changer obittlonsl werte, Bb conte cash. ie. 
c 3 wo: cente each. - 
lies sent care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 

cents additional to cover forwarding post- 
age. Remittance must accompany order. 


Names of classified advertisers using V. M. 
key numbers cannot be supplied. ddress 
your pany to key number, care VETERI- 
NARY ICINE, Suite 803, Livestock Ex- 
change Building, City 2, Missouri, 
and it will be promptly forwarded to the 
advertiser. 


To assure inclusion, copy must be supplied 
by the 5th of the month preceding date of is- 
sue (January 5 for February issue: February 
5 for March issue, etc.). 











WANTED: Established small animal practice with 

good growth potential. Will consider anywhere. 

Licensed Michigan, Indiana, Kansas, Arizonia and 

California. Presently in Service. Substantial down 

poyment. Address Box 351, care VETERINARY 
ICINE. 





WANTED: Young capable veterinarian to take over 

000. yearly gross practice. Must know hogs, beef, 
dispensing and limited smal] animals, and must not 
be hesitant about vaccinating hogs at 5:00 a.m. or 
performing an OB at 11:00 p.m, Large and small 
hospital with surgical facilities, x-ray, radios. trucks, 
airplane, etc. An energetic individual could expect 
from $10,000. to $20,000. after his first year in addi- 
tion to a partnership. I want to quit but first I 
want the practice in capable hands. Please mak 
application in person only. Cc. Lunn, D.V.M., 
Malta, Illinois. 


ARE YOU REMODELING: Adding to hospital 
bldg.? Judy’s Ken’'l Bldg. & Plans $3., many ideas. 
Any book on dogs. Just out, Kraeuchi’s Cocker 
Spaniel $3.50. Dog World mo. $3. vr. Judy Publ'g 
Co., 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16. 


GEM EAR CLAMPS (patented). Acclaimed by lead- 
ing veterinarians. Precision instruments designed to 
eliminate guesswork in ear cropping. Assures beau- 
tiful ear trim. Circular on request. Joseph J. Cleary, 
Chance Run Kennels, Route 3 at Route 123, Hanover 
Mass. (Assinippi P.O.). 


VETERINARIANS: Openings for the following 
D.V.M. (1) Experienced research worker — tissue 
culture experience desirable. (2) Recent grad. inter- 
ested in doing research work. (3) Recent grad. in- 
terested in becoming a production supervisor. 
Excellent starting salaries and company benefit pro- 
grams. Address: Mr. C. J. McDevitt, Cutter Lab- 
oratories, Berkeley, California. 


WANTED: July, November 1956. and January 1957 
issues of VETERINARY MEDICINE. Your subscrip- 
tion will _be advanced one month for each copy. 
Mail to VETERINARY MEDICINE, Suite 803 Live- 
stock Exchange Bldg., Kansas City 2, Missouri. 


WANTED: A 1955 A.P.I. graduate desires a partner- 
ship mixed practice in Southeast. Would consider 
other types. Licensed in Mississippi. Will be 
leaving Air Force in September. Address Box 348, 
care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


ASSISTANT VETERINARIAN WANTED: Busy 
small anima] hospital in Boston area. Excellent op- 
portunity for .- t person. Send qualifications and 
salary desired. Address Box 349, care VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 























FOR SALE: Mixed practice in Southeastern Michi- 
gan town of 25,000 and wing fast. Room for 28 
dogs and runways. Retiring, can finance for right 
y. e & Small preeuee. Address box 352, care 
ERINARY MEDICINE, 
X-RAY UNIT: Like new, excellent condition. 
PROFEXRAY mobile unit. Ideal for veterinary 
practice and available at fraction of original cost. 
Address Box 347, care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 
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Research Reveals Highly 
Effective Anthelmintic for Cattle 


The cesults of recently intensive clinical research re. 
vealed an anthelmintic that is highly effective in killing 
intestinal parasites in cattle. Individual animals were 
confined in special stalls and administered different 
phenothiazine drench formulations for testing. All urinary 
and fecal excreta were recovered and each excretion was 
individually analyzed chemically to detemine how much 
of the dose went into the digestive tract and amount 
of the dose available for killing worms. Dosages were 
given on an identical basis. 

GREATER CONCENTRATION 
Results obtained from this modified formulation were 
better than that of unmodified drenches generally used, 
Tests show that modified formulations produced on the 
average 6 to 8 times more phenothiazine in the digestive 
tract in a shorter period of time than other drenches, 
For example, peak percentages (above 1%) of the 
modified chemical were obtained in only 17 hours post 
treatment while the average of unmodified formulations 
returned a peak percentage of less than .2% 40 hours 
or later post treatment. 
All statements regarding the effectiveness of the above 
tests are backed by documented experimental data. 


Many veterinarians are using this modified formula 
under the professional label Pro-Brand Improved Cattle 
Wormer which is sold only to veterinarians. Pro-Brand is 
produced by Pro-Brand Products Company, a subsidiary 
of Texas Phenothiazine Company. For details write to 
Pro-Brand Products Company, P. O. Box 4186, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


High Roughage for Calves 


Experimental work to determine practical 
feeding methods for calves has been pursued 
by scientists at the Ohio Experiment Station for 
several years. These studies are continuing. 
Confirmation appears assured of advisability of 
providing a high roughage diet early, and also 
encouraging rumen function by cud inoculation 
weekly for five weeks beginning when the calf 
is two weeks of age. 


The system which is resulting in growthy 
early maturing heifers involves limited milk 
feeding to seven weeks of age, free choice 
feeding of good quality, mostly legume hay, 
after three days of age, and the use of a simple 
grain mixture limited to about one-half the 
amount of hay consumed. 


> > = 


Indicated are that the turkey crop for 1957 
may be 84,000,000 birds, an increase of 10% 
over last year, according to grower’s intention 
on January 1. If this number of birds moves 
to market, prices wiil probably be substantially 
lower than in 1956.—Feedstuffs, 1/26/57. 
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Veterinary Student Enrollment 


Enrollment in veterinary schools and college 
for the school year 1956-57 is tabulated, Jour. 
Am. Vet. Med. Assn., 129:536 (Dec. 1), 1956. 

Of particular interest is the percentage of 
first year students (freshmen) who have under- 
graduate degrees. Shortly after World War 
II the number of such students increased sharp- 
ly. Competition for admittance to veterinary 
schools and the relatively small number of 
those seeking admission that were accepted 
was the reason given for this high scholarship 
record. With the establishment of more 
schools (now 17 in the United States and two 
in Canada) pressure for admittance has been 
somewhat reduced though acceptance rate 
(1:2.5) is practically the same as in most 
recent years, nevertheless 45% of those en- 
rolled as first year students in the profession 
curriculum have college degrees. In numbers 
this is 218 or 942 in 17 United States schools, 
of which 207 have bachelor degrees and 11 
have masters degrees. 

Total enrollment for all schools in both this 
country and Canada is 3,958, only slightly 
changed from last year. Of these, 852 are 
classified as seniors scheduled to graduate this 
spring. 
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THE MASON FENCE CO., Box 77, LEESBURG, OHIO 


The recommendation that all young animals 
should be placed on clean ground has gained 
momentum since the first favorable experience 
demonstrated with the McLean County System 
for swine. 
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PET PRODUCTS 


Formulated especially for use and sale by 
Graduate Veterinarians. Made under the 
careful supervision of a pharmaceutical 
chemist to assure highest ethical standards. 


FLEA & TICK BOMB For dogs. Effective against insects 
resistant to Lindane, DDT, other chlorinated insecticides. 


FLEA & TICK POWDER —For cats and dogs. Anti-static. 
Penetrates coat; allows powder to reach skin. Effective against 
insects resistant to Lindane, DDT, etc. 


FLEA & TICK DIP—For dogs. Modified dip and shampoo. 
Effective against insects resistant to Lindane, DDT, other syn- 
thetic insecticides. 

FOAM-BATH-—For cats and dogs. All-weather dry bath 
contains lanolin and other essential oils to help prevent dryness 
of skin and coat. 

DEODORANT BOMB — Fo: Dogs. Bacteriostatic and fungi- 


static action attacks bacteria-produced odors; doesn't merely 
mask them. Refreshing fragrance. 


Order From Your Wholesaler 
or write direct to Whitmire 








TELLING AMERICA ABOUT THE VETERINARY PROFESSION 


Millions View Film 


ASSOCIATED VETERINARY LABORATORIES, INC. 


Sponsors of American Foundation for Animal Health 
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FORT DODGE LABORATORIES, INC. 
GRAIN BELT SUPPLY CO. 

THE GREGORY LABORATORY, INC. 
JENSEN-SALSBERY LABORATORIES, INC. 
LIBERTY LABORATORIES 

THE NATIONAL LABORATORIES CORP. 
NORDEN LABORATORIES 
PITMAN-MOORE CO. 





SIOUX CITY SERUM CO. 

SIOUX FALLS SERUM CO. 

THE SOUTHWESTERN SERUM CO. 
ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 
ARMOUR VETERINARY LABORATORIES 
BLUE CROSS SERUM CO. 

CORN BELT LABORATORIES, INC. 
CORN STATES LABORATORIES, INC. 


Laboratories 
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on Veterinary Service 


Through motion pictures, member 
companies of Associated Veterinary 
Laboratories are telling America of the 
value of modern veterinary service. 

An estimated 22,000,000 people have 
already viewed the film “Valiant Years” 
— 21,000,000 by television, and 
2,000,000 in group meetings. In 
addition, the film ‘Veterinary Medicine 
as a Career” has been shown to many 
thousands more, through civic clubs 
and similar bodies. 


This is just another step in Associated 
Veterinary Laboratories’ 5-point 
program to educate the public to 
greater use of the veterinarians’ services 
— through newspapers, farm magazines, 
radio, television, and motion pictures. 


This project on behalf of the profession 
is made possible by the ethical 
companies whose names are listed on 
the opposite page. It will be appreciated 
if you will remember them when you 
place your orders. 
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LaMOTTE 
BLOOD UREA OUTFIT 


for the determination of the Urea 
content of the blood. 


An indispensable diag- 
nostic aid in the veter- 
inary laboratory, partic- 
ularly in small animal 
practice. 


Tests are easily and 
quickly performed, no 
specia! training required. 
Result is read directly 
from special Urea Bur- 
ette. No calculations re- 
quired. Accurate to 4 
meg. Urea per 100 cc. blood. Complete test 
takes only 15 to 20 minutes. 


Tests also available for Sugar in blood and for 
Calcium/Phosphorus in blood. 





Literature will be sent on request. 


LaMOTTE 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Dept. VM Chestertown, Md. 
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Animals are more docile and 
easy to handle when <ipeed 
with the smoother, quieter Oster. 
And there is a blade size for 
oe need . . . general, pluck- 
ing length clipping and surgical 

shaving 
JOHN OSTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. F, 5025 N. Lydell Avenue 
Milwaukee 17, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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Collection of Soil Samples Throughoy 
World Could Lead to More Potent 
Antibiotics 


The earth itself, in combination with man; 
scientific skill and intensive research, has yield. 
ed numerous medical remedies for the ills of 
its inhabitants. 


Neither the entire storehouse of the earth 
mysteries, nor the list of confounding illnesses 
which have plagued mankind for generations 
has been exhausted, however. 


Collection of soil samples to determine their 
scientific usefulness is just one phase of the 
vast research programs conducted by the larger 
ethical pharmaceutical companies. 


At Parke, Davis & Company, the soil col. 
lection program is conducted by the Antibj- 
otics and Mycology section of one of the six 
major departments in the Research division. 


The program was streamlined recently by 
Dr. John Ehrlich, laboratory director in ant. 
biotic research, and his associate, Dr. Arthur 
D. Hillegas, to include hundreds of the.com- 
pany’s sales representatives spotted through. 
out the world. 


The salesmen dig the samples from their 
areas and return them to the company’s main 
laboratories in Detroit for testing. 


Through an involved and lengthy process 
which includes two incubating periods and two 
phases of agitation on a shaking machine, re 
searchers isolate cultures of microorganisms 
from each sample preparatory to numerous 
tests determining the usefulness of each. 


Doctor Ehrlich said the new soil collection 
plan replaces a similar method used for the 
past decade. Under the old plan, individuals 
in this and foreign countries collected soils for 
the company. 


Under the new plan, each Parke-Davis sales- 
man — in addition to his usual briefcase— 
now carries plastic containers he fills with soil 
Small plastic bags are sent to those in overseas 
areas (to lessen the possibility of crushing and 
because, when filled, they occupy less space), 
while those in the U. S. and Canada receive 
plastic tubes. Samples are collected from any 
spot in the individual’s area —a_ backyard, a 
meadow, a field—although the company 
sometimes sends out requests to different se- 
tions of the world for samples from specific 
areas such as “the grassy areas of the eastem 
hemisphere.” 


(Continued on page XLI) 
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When a “synergistic effect is de- 
sirable, combined drug therapy 
should be used....”* Synergistic 
combinations are becoming in- 
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This graph presents the combined, 
synergistic antibacterial action 
of penicillin and streptomycin on 
a culture of Streptococcus lique- 
faciens (strain L. W.).? 

1. Welch, H.: Antibiotic Med. & Clin. 
Therapy 3:375 (Nov.) 1956. 2. Adapted 


from Hunter, T. H.: J.A.M.A. 144 :524 
(Oct. 14) 1950. 
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PENICILLIN-DIHYDROSTREPTOMYCIN 


“In general practice, experience and 
clinical judgement are the only leads to 
proper therapy, and it is in such situ- 
ations that combined therapy using 
synergistic combinations of antibiot- 
ics will find its greatest usefulness.””? 


supplied: 

COMBIOTIC P-S (DRY) 

Single-dose vials and five-dose vials; 
each dose contains: 100,000 units peni- 
cillin G potassium, 300,000 units peni- 
cillin G procaine, and 1.0 Gm. dihydro- 
streptomycin. 


COMBIOTIC AQUEOUS SUSPENSION 
Five-dose vials (10 cc.) and fifty-dose 
vials (100 cc.); each dose contains: 
400,000 units penicillin G procaine, 
and 0.5 Gm. dihydrostreptomycin. 


sold to veterinarians only 


Department of Veterinary Medicine, PF1zER LABORATORIES, Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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METIMY.D Om Ee 
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Aisini es FEOMYCIN VETERINARY Bit 
the 
the new topical therapy & 
combining METICORTELONE Acetate and two antibacterials, acts promptly * 
to relieve excessive infiammatory and allergic reactions to infections, Z 
allergens and trauma. It has been found particularly effective in lon 
nonspecific eczemas, allergic skin disorders and ear canker. ha 
P ‘ P 
METimyD offers the assured Meti-steroid benefits of prednisolone ns 
acetate (0.5%), plus the wide range antibacterial action of g0i 
sulfacetamide sodium (10%) and neomycin sulfate (0.25%). - 
: 
Packaging: METImyp Ointment, ! oz. applicator tube, hu 
boxes of 1, 12, 36. ae 
anc 

METICORTELONE,® brand of prednisolone. 
Metimyp,* brand of prednisolone acetate and sulfacetamide sodium. APR 
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(Continued from page XXXVIII) 


There is no compensation for collecting 
samples, and the company encourages other 
employees to collect samples while on vacation. 


The filled container, with a card pinpointing 
the exact spot where the sample was obtained, 
then is returned to the Detroit laboratory. 


Some “collectors” have proved very descrip- 
tive in noting where particular samples were 
picked up. L. R. Schoenwellen, of the com- 
pany’s San Francisco branch, sent in one 
sample from the “fifth tee at the Washoe 
County Golf Course,” Reno, Nevada. Another 
came from the flower garden of a Bermuda 
Hotel. And Mason Combs, from the firm’s 
Cincinnati branch, mailed a sample “14 miles 
from Pineville, Kentucky, on the left fork of 
Straight Creek.” 


George Coffey, St. Clair Shores, Mich., asso- 
ciate research microbiologist for Parke-Davis, 
said the entire process — from the time a soil 
sample is received until the possible introduc- 
tion of an antibiotic — may take “three or four 


Upon receipt, Coffey explained, each con- 
tainer is numbered and tests begua to deter- 
mine the number and types of organisms in the 
soil. Most soil contains three classes of micro- 
scopic plants — molds, bacteria, and actinomy- 
cetes— and from five to 20 kinds or species 
of each class. 


Each species is isolated, grown in test tubes 
and tested against various bacteria to determine 
its ability to inhibit growth of particular types 
of bacteria. Less than a third prove active, and 
the most promising of these are processed fur- 
ther. 

This includes identification (to make sure 
the “active” culture is not already known), and 
growth in large volume for chemical and biolo- 
gical investigation. 


Before production, further laboratory and 
animal tests must be made. Up to one year or 
longer then is required for intensive studies to 


insure that the new antibiotic will not affect 
humans. 


Marilyn DeKeyser, Grosse Pointe, Mich., 
keeps track of all incoming samples and out- 
going containers. She said more than 7,000 
samples have been returned since the new 
program was launched. 


Some 1,300 Parke-Davis salesmen, plus 
hundreds of volunteer employees, are partici- 
pating in the plan, considered highly essential 
in the company’s continuing search for new 
and more effective disease killers. 
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You'll find THERAPOGEN virtually free: 
of side effects and toxicity. Its com- ;: je 
pletely effective yet mild cleansing action 
has been found excellent for obstetrical : 
work by veterinarians for many of the : O 
finest horse breeding farms in Kentucky. ! 


Inexpensive THERAPOGEN may be ideal __:---------- 


for your needs, also. ' G 


Write, wire or call today 5 
for samples, literature and the Fe 
name of your nearest distributor. ; Ee 





Vesicular Exanthema Under Control 


No outbreaks of vesicular exanthema have 
been reported from California for more than 
a year. New law requiring cooking of garbage 
before feeding swine is the key factor in con- 
trol of this vesicular disease and the experience 
in California substantiates this fact. Veteri- 
narians there and elsewhere are alert for identi- 
fication of outbreak and concerned for possible 
no gross lesion cases. 
























The choice of 
leading veteri- 
narians from 
coast to coast! 
The only chute in 
the world with 
front and side 


@ CATTLE CHUTES 
© CALF TABLES © SCALES 
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Free Catalog 
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‘DaArIRMoO] . 
FOR SKIN & ACCESSIBLE MUCOUS MEMBRANES 
OF ALL DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


Also excellent for care of hands and instruments— 
Non-caustic. Non-irritating. 
Recommended for lubricating hands and arms; 
deodorizing and soothing qualities particularly 

desirable in removing retained placenta, etc. 
Dairmol cleanses, retains cutting edge of 
instruments without corrosion. 


eee DALARE ASSOCIATES 
2300 LOCUST STREET 
TOTAMIN 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
T. M. Reg. 


© Amino Acids 
® Minerals and Vitamins 


SOLD THROUGH THE VETERINARIAN 
Write for an illustrated folder today 
or ask your distributer. 


NUTRITIONAL MINERALS 
Box 505, 404 E. 12th St. 


Sioux Falls, S$. Dak. 














Respiratory Diseases of Poultry 


Diseases of poultry classified as “respiratory” 
which include Newcastle disease, air sac dis- 
ease, infectious bronchitis, laryngotracheitis, 
coryza, chronic respiratory disease (CRD), and 
infectious sinitis are considered major menaces 
to the poultry industry, according to Dr. H. M. 
DeVolt, Maryland University pathologist. 


Key to control is accurate diagnosis, which 
is impossible without clinical observation and 
approved laboratory procedure. Much of this 
work is being performed by veterinarians who 
have equipped themselves to render such serv- 
ice to poultrymen. 


v v v 


During the banquet session of the Annual 
Conference for Veterinarians held at Colorado 
A. & M. College, Ft. Collins, in Mid-February, 
a plaque was presented to Mr. John Holtrof of 
Akron, Colo. as the stockman who had con- 
tributed most to the advancement of veterinary 
medicine and animal disease control in the 
state. Mr. Holtrof is co-chairman of the Floyd 
Cross Research Foundation. 
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Veterinarian of the Year 





Dr. A. H. Quin 


Two prominent Midwestern veterinarians 
were honored by their respective state associa. 
tion with the distinction of being named Vet- 
erinarian of the Year in appropriate ceremonies 
during sessions of annual winter meetings. 

Dr. A. H. Quin, Kansas City, Mo., associ- 
ated with the Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories and 





Dr. C. W. Bower 


past-president of the A.V.M.A., was named by 
the Missouri Association, and Dr. C. W. Bow 
er, Topeka, Kans., former president of both 
the A.V.M.A. and A.A.H.A., was named by 
the Kansas group. 


v v v 


Mass vaccination of both cattle and swine 
with L. pomona bacterin is to be recommended 
to halt spread of leptospirosis in herds where 
infection is positively diagnosed.—H. S. Bryan, 
D.V.M. 
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GATELESS cattle cHute 


Catching - holding 
Hauling - loading 
Uucanningly bull strong 
Testing - vaccinating 
dehorning - Surgery 
Easy handling. approx. 600 Ibs. 


$198.50 F.0.B. 


Write: DIXIE CATTLE CHUTE 
CONOVER, N. C. 
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A.V.M.A. Activities 


In his address before the Missouri Veterin- 
ary Medical Association which convened at 
St. Louis on February 15, General Wayne O. 
ans Kester, president of the A.V.M.A. stated that 


cia- 18,120 veterinarians are listed in the current 
vet- directory of whom 53% are engaged in gen- 
mes eral practice. The remainder, 35%, are asso- 

ciated with the United States Department of 
Oci- Agriculture in various capacities, the U. S. 
and Amy, and U. S. Air Force, schools, research 


organizations, public health groups, commer- 
cial supply houses, and others unlisted. 

Of those qualified for membership 70.5% 
are active whereas 29.5% are listed as “non- 
members.” He indicated that this percentage 
distribution was applicable also to the situation 
in Missouri. 

In reference to character of programs plan- 


University of Illinois scientists are encour- 
aged by reported good results of feeding ir- 
radiated yeast to cows for one week prior to 
calving. Among animals in herds experiencing 
a high incidence of milk fever this preventive 
method appears promising. 


ned for state meetings, General Kester recom- 
mended consideration of advanced training 


Increased vitamin D intake influence toward 


increased blood calcium levels. 


Caution is ad- 

























technics to assure interest of the best scientific- 
ally trained groups. 


vised that too large quantity fed overlong may 
be harmful. 
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Personalities contributing to the 
success of the 73rd annual con- 
vention of the New Jersey Veter- 
inary Medical Association which 
convened at Asbury Park on Feb- 
ruary 13-14, 1957, posing before 
the winning exhibit at that meet- 
ing. 


Pictured (Il. to r.): Dr. E, Lb. 
Brower, Freehold, Exhibit Chair- 
man; Dr. Robert Crelin, Neptune, 
retiring President; Dr. Harry Barto- 
lett, Freehold, Dinner & Entertain- 
ment Chairman; and Dr. R. L. 
Ticehurst, Red Bank, Program 
Chairman. 
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Quick relief for Bone, 
Bursal or Tendon Lameness 
t Single Bottle 
me: 3 and 1 free....... 5.00 
6 and 2 free....... 9.00 
12 and 4 free 
24 and 4 free.....28.00 


CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO. 
Hudson, N. Y. 


Dr. H. Lincoln Easterbrooks, formerly as- 
sociated with the Connecticut Experiment Sta- 
tion, Storrs, and more recently employed on 
the technical staff of the American Cyanamid 
Co., has accepted a position as associate pro- 
fessor of veterinary medicine in the School 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. Doctor Easterbrooks 
will direct research and diagnostic programs, 
in addition to teaching, at New Bolton Center, 
the 220 acre research facility of the school. 


v v v 


Mesquite for Cattle 


The Texas drought has forced cattlemen ty 
take another look at some poorly thought 9 
materials as sources of nutrients. To Stay in 
business, many of them are now feeding al 
sorts of materials. Prickly-pear cactus is ope 
which has been fairly popular in recent months 

Now, according to a Wall Street Journal te. 
port, a Mr. C. E. Doolin of Bigwells, Texas js 
grinding mesquite wood for use as a feed ip. 
gredient for his cattle. 


The mesquite replaces the more conventional 
hays which are normally fed. Mr. Doolin fee 
that in his operation, the mesquite has a nutr- 
tive value roughly comparable to that of prairie 
hay and Johnson grass. 


To prepare mesquite feed, the top limbs, 
which are more tender, are stacked for five 
days to “cure.” They are then chipped, shred. 
ded and ground. Molasses, grain, and cotton. 
seed meal are added to make a balanced feed, 
—Morris Erdheim, D.V.M. 


v v v 


Brucellosis can be tolerated no longer by 
the swine industry. 





© : 
Ca i Cl p h os. organic calcium- phosphorus compound 


TRADE MARK 


From the Heart of Corn 


Easily Assimilable Calcium 


Protects against depletion of Mineral Reserves -Preg- 
nancy - Lactation - Weaning - Anorexia 


Helps Correct Mineral Deficiencies - Rickets - Skin Dis- 
eases -Nervous Disorders-Slow Union of Fractures 


Daily Dose of Calciphos: For small animals 2 to 4 tablets, 
or | or 2 teaspoonfuls powder, mixed with food. 


Calciphos: |0-grain tablets in bottles of 100 and 500. Pow- 
der in bottles of 5 oz. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND SAMPLE 


Calciphos, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off., E. Bilhuber, Inc., Mfr. 


BILHUBER-KNOLL CORP. 
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PUSTULAR DERMATITIS 


...a Simple 
solution 
to the | 
difficult — 
problem 
of moist 
dermatoses 


VARITON cream 


vet e rl nN a ry (2% diphemanil methylsulfate) 


e dries oozing lesions 
e stops itching and scratching 


e reduces spreading and secondary infection 


in 2 sizes: 50 Gm. tube, boxes of 1, 12, 72. 
20 Gm. tube, boxes of 12, 72. 


VARITON® Cream, brand of diphemanil methylsulfate veterinary 


Cc schering SCHERING CORPORATION + BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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Ry, 1s Koy ey Cholera AVE Vores bal= A modified live-virus 


dried, porcine origin. W 
used with serum, confer! 
early, safe immunity. 


. 
Erysin Concentrated, formalin ina 


vated aluminum hydroxide 

absorbed Erysipelothrix 

bs Sobet_pte} or: aaebt: {mob us4: bob t_beet_mrcbe 
their soluble antigens. These 
organisms have been special) 





selected and tested for their 
antigenicity. 


These two products offer safety, ' 
efficiency and reliability in the prevent 
of Hog Cholera and Swine Erysipelas ; 
4 
Research Laboratories, Inc. 
Saint Joseph, Missouri 
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BALANCE NUTRITION 
PROGRAMS WITH NEW 


RIB-AD wo: 


A PROTEIN BASE VITAMIN SUPPLEMENT 


RIB -4f OD NO. 2 


A VITAMIN-MiINERAL SUPPLEMENT* 





New Rib-Ad is now better than ever 
for relieving or warding off deficiency 
problems of all four-footed animals 
and poultry. More palatable . . . easier 
to handle . . . new Rib-Ad contains 
extra high level vitamins and the crit- 
ical B-complex family. 





*Rib-Ad No. 2 gives you a “mineral” bonus 
at no extra cost — contains calcium and phos- 
phorus, as well as 7 important trace minerals. 


Write for new free literature 


Order now for your clients! Available in 100 
Rib-Ad to help clear up “dis- lb. drums and 25 lb. pails. 
" caused by vitamin and mineral 
, such as: 
lbughcoat © Swollen, irregular brisket 
legs and joints © Knuckled 
© Rickets © Any indication 
Witemin or mineral deficiency in live- 
and poultry. 


VITAMINE RAI 


ay animals to good health — 
em in top condition. New 
formula includes: : a PR ( yD ( | S ( ( y. 
it A 113,500 USP units per Ib. : 
UP 9,180 units) HONES 6.6291 + 6-69 . N AM 
amin D2 150,000 USP units per lb. 3 
then doubled) ; tO &.3 2 [at tf NM Of SS 
in D3 21,300 IC units per Ib. 
in 20 milligrams per lb. 
By2 133 meg. per Ib. 
edded) 











For the Veterinarian 
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DETROIT VETERINARY SUPPLY CO. 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 














“Thyroprotein for Dairy Cattle” 


Hormonal influence on growth and milk 
production have been studied intensively by 
endocrinologists for many years. Information 
concerning the influence of secretions of the 
thyroid gland, thyroxine, have been confusing 
primarily because of the lack of understanding 
of not only quantity considered optimal but 
the influence on glandular secretion when the 
hormone was provided artifically. Dr. Charles 
W. Turner, professor of dairy husbandry, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, explains these 
matters explicitly. His comprehensive discus- 
sion appears in Feedstuffs, for Feb. 9, 1957. 

Experiment stations throughout the world 
have been accumulating evidence for 15 years 
toward evaluation of preparation of thyroxine, 
called thyroproteins. Results have been vari- 
able. Now, according to Doctor Turner, in- 
tensive investigations of recent years with an 
improved product have finally resolved the 
problem so that the practibility of thyroprotein 
for dairy cows is clarified. Influence of secre- 
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tions of the thyroid gland on milk secretion 
were among the first to be demonstrated. |, 
is now accepted that it is by no means the 
only one having lactogenic properties. 


Thyroxine secretion rates vary widely among 
individual animals. This characteristic also 
appears to be an inheritance factor. Further 
work is in progress at the Missouri station to 
determine thyroxine secretion rate of calves, 
heifers, cows, and bulls which will serve as 
a guide to breeding. If an optimal quantity of 
thyroxine is secreted supplementation of 
thyroprotein can not be expected to improve 
production. Excesses are wasted and that fed 
and absorbed into the blood stream from the 
digestive tract serves only to relieve the glands 
of production function. This explains why less 
than optimal amounts fed failed to stimulate 
production in those animals whose thyroid 
activity was below optimum. That fed merely 
replaced that secreted. i 


Doctor Turner likened the practice to thyro- 
protein supplementation to soil fertilization. 
Only optimal quantities of each element are 
used by the crop growing on such fertilized 
soil. In the absence or deficieny of one ele- 
ment production is limited. He also empha- 
sizes that unless manners of nutrition are con- 
sidered when feed is supplemented, improved 
production will not be realized. 


Feeding thyroprotein to dairy cows supplies 
essentially the same hormone as that normally 
secreted. It can effect change only by making 
up inherent deficiency of glandular secretion. 
By providing an optimal level, productivity is 
improved to the extent that thyroxine de- 
ficiency alone had limited productive capacity. 


v v v 


The 57th Annual Conference of 
Veterinarians sponsored by the 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, convened 
at Philadelphia on Jan. 8-9, 1957. 
Shown (I. to r.) Dr. Morris S. Cover, 
Poultry Pathologist, University of 
Delaware; Dr. Evan L. Stubbs and 
Dr. F, George Sperling, both pro- 
fessors of veterinary pathology of 
the University of Pennsylvania; pre- 
paring to start their closed circuit 
telecast in color. Television presen- 
tations at the Conference were 
sponsored by Smith, Kline, and 
French Laboratories, Philadelphia. 
More then 300 registered attend- 
ance. 
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> de- Pfizer’s latest addition to its list of dispensing items, Terramycin Egg Formula, 
acity. has proved of definite value in stimulating improved, sustained rates of egg 
production in laying flocks, in reducing mortality and can be of definite value 
in helping you expand the use of your professional services by the poultry 
farmers in your practice area. Augment your share of what these farmers spend 
on poultry health preparations. 
e Increases egg production up to 25% e Maintains production at times of stress 
¢ Extends the period of high productivity ¢ Reduces mortality 
«Improves feed efficiency e Increases fertility in breeding flocks 
Stock and dispense TERRAMYCIN EGG FORMULA 
3 Each pound contains: Vitamin B,, U.S.P. 1,000 mcg. 
Oxytetracycline hydrochloride 25.0 Gm. PN Ts iets 60-6 sie 0 as 180,000 units 
DE aso v.a:50.5% 04 000% 360 mg. MUI ic 05.5 sc Rvs toes o% 1,300 mg. 
a a SN a A 300 units NWiecimamtids 2.5.0 0.6 05655 6,000 mg. 
. Se 1,000,000 units Pantothenic acid ........... 2,100 mg. 
Available in: % lb. jars, 1 lb. cartons (four % Ib. jars) and 5 lb. canisters. 
Complete information on indications and dosage available on request. 
Pfizer Department of Veterinary Medicine 
> a PFIZER LABORATORIES, Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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Frozen Semen in Wide Use 


Some artificial insemination units have ¢ 
pletely adopted the use of frozen semen tho 
the units involved were aware of the fact 
on the average the first service concep 


rate is from 3% to 8% lower for frozen 
as compared with the liquid product, 
consensus of those engaged in this wor 
that the semen of those bulls that have aj 
rate of settling their cows following nat 
service are the same ones producing seq 


that does not respond, or have the abilf 
their sperms to survive freezing and th 
Such bulls are better disposed of even in 
cases where natural mating is the usual j 


. . . cedure. The big advantage of frozen 
which IS a factor in is that the technician can have a two we 
supply of the product on hand from a gi 
paratively large nuumber of different bregg 
of bulls for almost immediate use. Ho 
there are still those that maintain their ome 


DERMATOSES viction that liquid semen is the better prodiil 


Considering the efficacy of modern inse 
cides external parasites on livestock is i 
cusable. Their presence is a sign of less 
proper management. 


bat it Takes For CHEMICAL DISINFECTION OF SHARP. 
: SURGICAL 
You can rely on INSTRUMENTS: 


B-P FORMALDEHYDE Used as directed, it will not i 


jure keen cutting edges, f 


GERMICIDE to... of hypodermic and sut 


needles, scissors and ot 
contains HEXACHLOROPHENE (G-11*) ‘sharps’ .*. . nor rust, ¢0 
or otherwise damage met 
instruments. 


KILL vegetative pathogens and spore IT’S THE ECONOMI 
formers within 5 minutes.* ANSWER towards k 
seh: annual costs for solutions ama” 
KILL - spores themselves within 3 instrument replacement 
ours. repairs at a minimum. 
oe tens : used repeatedly if kept 
KI LL tubercle bacilli within 5 minutes.* juted and free of foreign 


*Comparative chart sent on 


sii Se Liiic Ttie CAMA SS Waele eal 


Ask your dealer — 
*Trademark of Sindar Corp. 


SUGGESTION! B-P CONTAINERS are all 
especialiy designed for convenience in come 
junction with the use of B-P GERMICIDE. 


PARKER, WHITE & HEYL, INC. 
Danbury, Connecticut, U. $. A. 
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the trend is to 


for immunization against canine distemper, 
infectious canine hepatitis, and the common 
secondary bacterial invaders of the distemper 
complex. 


Virogen, the original combination of distemper 
vaccine and secondary invaders, has been 


In Virogen D-H, this un- 
matched vaccine has been aug- 
mented by the addition of a 
potent anti-hepatitis vaccine. 
For that reason, Virogen D-H 
isthe product of choice for com- 
plete protection against the dis- 
eases most devastating to dogs. 


* Trade Name for Canine Distemper Vaccine and Infectious Canine 
Hepatitis Vaccine in Bronchisepticus-Streptococcus-Typhimurium 
Bacterin. (P.-M. Co., Bio. 667) 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 
Division of 


Indianapolis 











et 


“INSECTICIDES 


SPECIFICALLY FOR THE CONTROL OF RESISTANT INSECTS 
... Fleas, Ticks, Flies and So Forth 








For the first time VET-KEM brings to you — the graduate 
veterinarian — IMMEDIATE ADVANCEMENTS in the 
science of external parasite control. 


VET-KEM insecticides, sold only to graduate veterinarians, 
are tomorrow’s products today ... consistently advanced in 
formulation through constant forward-looking research and 
thorough testing. 


With VET-KEM in your hospital you'll be out in front 
scientifically ... equipped to whip the resistant insect 
problem. 









KEM-DUST 






Highly effective for 
cats and dogs. Kills re- 
sistant and non-resist- 
ant fleas and ticks. 
checks fungi infections, 
dermatitis, skin dis- 
eases. 











* 














All VET-KEM prod. SOLD ONLY TO 
“ts are Cc 
TEAROFF LABELS. GRADUATE VETERINARIANS 





THROUGH ESTABLISHED 
ETHICAL DISTRIBUTORS. 






VET-KEM DISTRIBUTORS 







L. oe co. H. C. BURNS CO. 
janta, Ga. Oakland, Cal. 
Albany, Ga. Portland, Ore 

Miami, Fila. Huntington Park, Cal. 






Memphis, Tenn. 


Louisville, Ky. 
SERUM COMPANY 
FT. DODGE LABS. 


Br. Off: Houston, Oklahoma City 
Ft. Worth 10219 D 







EDWARDS VET 
CAROLINA VET. SUPPLY TH 
Charlotte, N. C. Kansas City, Mo. 
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for 
topical 


infections... 


PRAY 





antiseptic 
bacteriostatic 
fungicidal 


local anesthetic 


Keraspray provides four potent 
antibacterials, plus an anesthetic, 
in just one puff. Keraspray, in an 
easy-to-use plastic insufflator, of- 
fers effective therapy for eye and 
ear infections, infected wounds, 
and following dehorning and 
castration. 








-— Each 14 gm. plastic insufflator contains: 

RS. Neomycin sulfate . . . . 0.25% 
Phenylmercuric nitrate . . 0.005% 
Sulfanilamide .... . 86.25% 


Sulfisoxazole 





THE S. E. MASSENGILL COMPANY - VETERINARY DIVISION - BRISTOL, TENNESSEE 
+ MEDICINE IE APRIL 1957 Lil 











an wee yA 
ORDER : FOR 
ONE— ON-THE-SCENE 
‘atid BLOOD UREA 
orn ESTIMATES 





Simple, rapid blood urea tests when you 
need them. A handy aid to diagnosis. 
$6.00 by mail, or see your dealer. 


ELLFIELD LABORATORIES, 











Dr. George White Succumbs to 
Long Illness 


Dr. George Ronson White, 82, Tennessee 
pioneer veterinarian, died at his home March 
1, 1957, following an extended illness. 

Doctor White, founder of the White Animal 
Hospital and White Serum Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., also served as city veterinarian for seven 
years and state veterinarian of Tennessee for 
six years. He is also author of a number of 
text books employed widely in veterinary 
school. Among the best known of his works 
is Animal Castration. He was author of meat 
inspection and disease controi legislation now 
on the statutes of his home state. 

Dr. White was active in association affairs, 
serving his state association as president. He 
was treasurer of the A.V.M.A. from 1905 to 
1915. 


Allergic Reactions 


Incidence of allergic reaction to drugs is in- 
creasing among the population, according to an 
editorial in GP, as strides are made in thera- 
peutics. Antibiotics, hormones, organ extracts, 
vitamins, vaccines, antisera, sulfonamides, mer- 
cury, aspirin, and many other agents are 
potent sensitizers. Allergic manifestations vary 
in intensity from minor unrecognized syn- 
dromes to rapidly fatal reactions, many of 
which are preventable. 

The problem of allergy is of increasing im- 
portance in veterinary medicine. A host of 
treatment agents used routinely are potentially 
hazardous to the well being of patients, and the 
widespread and continuous use of some drugs 
for growth stimulation, parasite control, et 
cetera, must be considered when a regimen of 
therapy is outlined. 


LIV 





——MEETING CALENDAR —_ 


Washington State College, School of Veterinan 
Medicine. Ninth Annual Spring Conference. Pullmap 
Wash., April 8-10, 1957. Dr. Ray E. Watts, College 
of Veterinary Medicine, Pullman, Wash. 

Northern Illinois Veterinary Medical Association 
Semi-annual Meeting. Faust Hotel, Rockford, Jj 
April 17, 1957. Dr. James G. Hardenbergh, Rockton |! 
Ill., secretary-treasurer. 9 

North Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Association BF. 
Annual Meeting. Warden Hotel, Fort Dodge, Apji 
18, 1957. Dr. H. Engelbrecht, P. O. Box 797, For 
Dodge, Iowa, secretary. 

American Animal Hospital Association. Anny 
Meeting. Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Calif., Ma 
8-11, 1957. W. H. Riser, 5335 Touhy Ave., Skokie | | 
Ill., executive secretary. 

Eastern Iowa Veterinary Association. Twenty-thid | 
Annual All-day Practitioner's Clinic. Hawkeye Downs, § {0 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., May 14, 197. Dr. F. E. Brutsma, 
Traer, Ia., secretary. 

Kansas State College. Nineteenth Annual Confer. 
ence for Veterinarians. School of Veterinary Medicine pl 
Manhattan, Kans., May 26-28, 1957. E. E. Leasur. 
dean. 

School of Veterinary Medicine, Texas A. & M ihe 
College. Tenth Annual Texas Conference for Veter. § !!al 
inarians, College Station, Texas, June 6-7, 1957, R 5, 
D. Turk, conference chairman. 

Georgia Veterinary Medical Association. Fifty-firy 
Annual Meeting. Georgia Continuing Education 
Center, Athens, Ga., June 23-25, 1957. Dr. Chas ¢ 9" 
Rife, secretary. 

North Carolina State Veterinary Examining Board 
General Meeting. Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C, 
June 24-26, 1957. Dr. James I. Cornwell, 65 Beverly 
Road, Asheville, N. C., secretary. ; 

Maritime Veterinary Associations Joint Conference. 
Mount Allison University, Sackville, New Brunswick, 
June 25-27. Dr. J. F. Frank, Sackville, chairman, 
Joint Committee. 

Maryland State Veterinary Medical Association 
Summer Meeting. George Washington Hotel, Ocea 
City, Md., June 27-28. John D. Gadd, Cockeysvilk, 
Md., secretary-treasurer. 

Kentucky Veterinary Medical Association. Fony 
sixth Annual Meeting. The Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky., July 15-16, 1957. Dr. Robert H. Singer, 1% 
Shawnee Place, Lexington, Ky., secretary. 

Iowa State College. Annual Conference for Veter 
inarians. Memorial Union, Iowa State College campus 
July 16-17, 1957. M. S. Hofstad, program chairman. 

California State Veterinary Medical Association 
Sixty-ninth Annual Convention. Hotel Miramar, Sant 
Barbara, June 17-19, 1957. Charles S. Travers, 30 
16th St., San Francisco, executive secretary. 

Canadian Veterinary Medical Association. Ninh 
Annual Meeting. Hotel Georgia, Vancouver, BC 
July 22-24, 1957. Dr. J. Archibald, Ontario Veter 
nary College, Guelph, Ontario, vice-president. 

New York State Veterinary Medical Society. Annu 
Meeting. Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 1-3 
1957. Joan S. Halat, 803 Varick St., Utica, N. % 
secretary. 

New England Veterinary Medical Associalit 
Twenty-third Annual Meting. Equinax House, Me 
chester, Vermont, Oct. 6-9, 1957. Dr. J. R. Wadsworth 
Dept. of Animal Pathology, University of Verm 
Burlington, Press and Publicity Committee, chair 
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— EXAMINATIONS ——— 
® 
ld | Florida State Board Examination STERANE 
The Florida State Board examination will be 


ciation id June 17-19, 1957 at the Everglades Hotel, ee 

rd, Il, F \igmi. Deadline for applications is June 1, for adjustment to the 
’ #1957, All inquiries should be addressed to Dr. 

FL. Matthews, P. O. Box 141, Palatka, Fla. 


©, April ,vwe 


7, Fon 
Annu South Dakota State Board T BSS 
a fxamination — June 24-25, 1957 


nty.thiy } The South Dakota State Board Examination, which is a factor in 
Down, fio practice veterinary medicine and surgery, 
rutsman, fyi] be given June 24 and 25, 1957. This 
xamination will be the national examination, 
Confer § ois a short informal oral examination. 


Aedicine, 

Leasur, # Applicants should have their applications in 
aM he office of the South Dakota Livestock San- 
© Veter. fiary Board, Pierre, S. D., on or before May 


1957, R 5, 1957. Each application must be accom- 
panied by a check or money order in the 
Pifty-firs B mount of $10. made payable to the South Pfizer 


SOT cnctan tt 
Chas. C Dakota Livestock Sanitary Board. 





, NC 
5 Beverly 





nference An Authorized Binding for 
runswick, 
chairman, e ee 
“i Veterinary Medicine 
sociation 
1, Ocean 


Arrangements have been made by Veterinary Medicine 
for subscribers to have their journals bound into dis- 
tinctively designed books. 


Twelve issues, January through Decem- 
ber, bound in best grade navy washable 


or Veue buckram, imprinted with 
e campus your name on cover, per 
hairmas gE Ee $4.1 vol. 


Bound journals serve as an immediate reference for research 
and information. Properly displayed, they create a psy- 
chological impact, implying the time and effort spent to 
keep up-to-date on the most modern techniques and treat- 
ments. 





.— Ship journals parcel post. Within thirty days after receipt, bound 
— volumes will be shipped prepaid anywhere in the U.S.A. Full 
a 11-13 remittance must accompany order. 

a, N.Y 


PUBLISHERS’ AUTHORIZED BINDERY SERVICE, LTD. 
5811 West Division St. Chicago 51, Illinois 
(binders of all journals) 
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Before Paxital, requires 30 minutes after Paxital 
special physical restraint (subcutaneously or intramuscularly) 


for easier patient handling... 


Paxital 


brand of mepazine Trademark 





a safe, 
convenient means 
of “chemical restraint” 
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NEW nonsedative 
animal tranquilizer 


Paxital 


brand of mepazine Trademart 


Broad clinical application. Paxital is a new 
animal tranquilizer designed exclusively 
for veterinary use. Clinical investigation 
shows that dogs treated with Paxital are 
quieter, less prone to manifestations of 
nervousness, less likely to disturb sutures 
or treated areas of the body, and generally 
easier to handle under any circumstances. 


Paxital also has a potentiating effect on 
anesthetic and analgesic agents. Hence, 
any desired plane of anesthesia may be 
achieved with smaller, safer dosages of 
anesthetics. Induction is smoother and 
recovery uneventful. 


Administration. Paxital is conveniently 
supplied for oral, subcutaneous, intrave- 
nous or intramuscular administration. 
Average oral dosage (for a 20 to 30 lb. 
dog) is 50 to 100 mg. two to three times a 
day. Parenterally, the dose is 50 mg. (2 cc.). 
Tranquilizing action usually follows within 
45 minutes after oral administration, 30 
minutes after subcutaneous or intramus- 
cular injection, and within a few minutes 
following intravenous injection. 

Supplied: 25 and 50 mg. tablets in bottles of 100 
and 500 and in 2 cc. ampuls (25mg./cc.) in boxes 
of 10. 

{vailable exclusively through ethical 


vefertnary distributors 


DIVISION OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
WARNER-CHILCOTT 


) 
Laboratories ov MORRIS PLAINS NJ 
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Dr. T. J. Leasure, retiring president of » 
Kansas Veterinary Medical Association, jp) 
presidential address urged members to join ty 
Kansas Livestock Association. 

Advantages of association with _ livesig) 
groups everywhere greatly exceed their og uy 
and ought to be considered by all Practitionss 
who serve the industry. 


DEATHS OF VETERINARIANS. 





Fred J. Bardsley, Northboro, Mass., USC ‘15, 
1956. 

Ralph W. Carmack, Indianapolis, Ind., ONT 
Sept. 18, 1956. 

John W. Childs, Denver, Colo., COL °28, Deg. 
1956. 

Noble W. Elsbury, Greenfield, Ind., IND ‘Il, @ 
recently. 

Alfred E. Erickson, Charlotte, Mich., GR ‘18, 0g 
19, 1956. 

L. R. Montgomery, Casselton, N. Dak., OSU 
Dec. 14, 1956. 


Charles E. Simpson, St. Joseph, Mo., ONT ‘07, ( 
27, 1956. : 
Mitchell J. Smith, San Diego, Calif., WSC "32, & 
10, 1956. 

Dail Thornburg, Burley, 
1956. 

Earl F. Whipple, Fairport, N. Y., COR °23, Jan. 
1957. 


Idaho, COL °41, Novy 
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While every care is exercised in the preparation of this index to assure accuracy, the publishers q 
cannot guarantee against the possibility of errors or omissions. 
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OSU *: . : 
@ Increase resistance to pneumonia and scours. 
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A Division of Armour & Company 
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\ ST) eS 


Erysipelas Vaccine Avirulent of 
\ V / \ Norden 
~ research 


Need a more effective swine erysipelas vaccine 


oemqemmemnnene Rey ee = a —_ 


Norden’s EVA is backed by two years of field use. 
Evaluation in over two million swine attests to its effec- 
tiveness as an immunizing agent. 


EFFECTIVE Live culture 
stimulates highest antigenic re- 
sponse. 


DEPENDABLE For EVA. 
Cyclic Vaccination Program in 
handling problem herds (See 
NORDEN NEWS, March-April. 
1956). 


VERSATILE A2ce.dosefor Ff 


all weights and ages. May be 
used on all or part of drove. 


SAFE Cannot cause infection. 


Supplied in: 5. 25, 50 doses 
Patents Pending 


NORDEN LABORATORIES 


- 


a Nordeng « 
LINCOLN NEBRASKA 
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There is obviously a 
definite advantage in the 
use of a disinfectant in your 
practice that does not leave 
an obnoxious odor about 
the clothing, person 

or premises. 


In addition to fulfilling this 
requirement, ROCCAL is 

@ Detergent and Cleansing 

@ Nonirritating to the Hands 


e Economical 








DEPENDABLE DISINFECTANT 


Wide Range of Usefulness 


ROCCAL is eminently useful as a germicide. It is not for surgical use 


n. 
but is intended for the general disinfection of floors, walls, kennels, 
e stables, milking equipment, operating tables, furniture, wash tubs, 
e- eating and drinking utensils. 
ROCCAL 10% SOLUTION supplied in 1 pint, 1 quart and 1 gallon bottles. 
i. ROCCAL 50% SOLUTION supplied in 5 gallon containers. 
; dita, soit ov. requas 
- inf orwaditive soit on it 
: 
ril, = = 
lor si 
be 


DEPENDABLE DISINFECTANT 


Roccal, trademark reg. U.S. Pat. Off., brand of sanitizing agent (active ingredient— 
benzalkonium chloride, technical, 10%; inert ingredients, 90%). 
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Y)athrep LABORATORIES NEW YORK I8, N.Y. * WINDSOR, ONT, 
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- CORVINE 


Nationwide veterinary acceptance has made Corvac a leader in the field of hog” 
cholera prevention. Millions of pigs have been successfully vaccinated under’ 
widely differing conditions. Corvac may be used with a low serum dose when 
vaccinating normal, unexposed pigs. Antigenicity is not impaired when la 
doses of serum are administered. Seven stringent tests applied by Corn Sa 
Laboratories assure constant safety and potency. 


For practitioners who find conditions where vaccine may be used without serum, 
Corvine offers maximum effectiveness. However, the practitioner may admit 
ister Corvine with anti-hog-cholera serum when necessary, as there is little i 
ference with immunization response. The same rigid tests applied to Corvac 
used to prove the safety and antigenic potency of each Corvine serial lot. 

















